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CHATEAUBRIAND’S ATALA. 





REV. J. CLEMENT FRENCH. 





The author of “ Atala,” Francois Auguste Chateaubriand, 
was born at St. Malo, Brittany, in 1769. 

Seventeen years old, he was driven from France to America, 
by the Reign of Terror. 
A subsequent visit to 
the United States ac- 
quainted him with the 
scenery and savage life 
of the Southern States. 
These he has embodied 
in “Atala.” 

The story is most sim- 
ple. It moves on like a 
stream, winding from 
fountain source to sea, 
with scarcely a tribu- 
tary. Its end, most evi- 
dently, is to empty all 
the volume, richness and 
beauty it may possess, 
into the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The briefest outline of 
the tale must suffice. 

Chactas, an Indian of 
seventeen summers, is 
carried captive to St. 
Augustine, Florida. His 
youth and beauty en- 
gage the sympathy of 
Lopez, a Spaniard, who 
gives him asylum and 
tender care. But the 
love of savage life wins 
him back to the wild- 
woods, against the ad- 
vice of his protector. 
He is captured by Semi- 
noles, and condemned to 
the stake; but his win- 
some manners and flat- 
teries win the hearts of 
the women, who miti- 
gate the rigors of his 
bondage. One night an 
Indian female of great 
beauty appears at his 
side, pities and upbraids 
him as an idolator, and 
departs. These inter- 
views, repeated nightly, 
deepen first admiration 
into mutual love. She 
implores him to escape, 
unties the cords, but he 
will not fly. Why? An 
invisible but mightier 
cord has bound him— 
Atala. The day for his 
death is set. The night 
before, his bonds are 
severed by Atala, and 
the loving pair hasten 
into the forest. The story 
now presents them in 
their wandering, over 
mountain, through tan- 
gled forests, swimming 
streams, and floating down rivers in their canoe, till they are 
found by an aged priest, Father Aubry, who brings them to 
his grotto. 

During their stay with this hermit, the secret transpires 
which has made the conduct of Atala, at times, the saddest 
mystery to Chactas. The old priest and Chactas, returning 
one day from a visit to the “ Mission,” find Atala dying in the 
grotto from the effect of poison suicidally taken. With inco- 
herent words, she reveals that Lopez is her father; that her 
mother, on her death-bed, had wrung from her the promise to 
wear evermore the virgin’s veil. She can never marry Chac- 








tas. Terribly tempted to break her vow, she resolves to end 
the struggle by death. Hence, the poison. 

The agony of her lover, the ministrations of the monk, the 
final scene, the corpse borne on the Indian’s shoulder, the 
burial, and the departure of Chactas occupy the remainder of 
the story, and give scope to the pencil of Doré for some of his 





most powerful and thrilling delineations. 





MEETING OF CHACTAS AND ATALA.—Donré. 


From Doré’s “Atala,” by permission of Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London and New York. 


The epilogue is devoted to sequel—the fate of Chactas and 
Father Aubry, revealed to the author by an Indian woman, 
years later, within sight and sound of Niagara. He is shewn 
the ashes of the priest, the lover and the maiden, which had 
been brought by loving hands to their final sepulture, where 
the great Thunderer of the West might ever intone their 
requiem. 

Thirty illustrations by Doré, in Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s 
edition of “Atala,” reflect, in the main, truthfully and splen- 
didly, both the author’s idea, and the scenery of the sad love- 
drama. The artist evidently has no just conception of the 





proportions of the “Father of Waters,” having never looked 
upon his mighty bosom. 

But beyond this, he has wrought up the most of the scenes 
with startling vividness. Four of these plates have been 
selected and will appear in successive issues. 

The illustration which appears on this page, is an im- 
pressive view of the first meeting of Chactas and Atala. It 
is night. There is a 
hint of the rising moon 
across the arm of the 
dark, feather-turbaned, 
sentinel savage. The 
war-fire lends its cen- 
tral light to the picture, 
fringing the matted fo- 
liage overhead, and the 
shaggy outline of the 
gnarled tree-monarch, at 
whose foot the swarthy 
captive sits. Startled by 
the sudden apparition of 
his new visitant, Chac- 
tas is thrown partly 
backward, upon his 
right arm, whose mus- 
cular energy is strongly 
drawn. The maiden sit- 
ting at his side, her head 
supported by her hand, 
betrays commingled in- 
terest, anxiety and 
thoughtfulness in the 
lineaments of her fire- 
lighted face. But the 
artist was scarcely jus- 
tified in giving so vast 
a fore-arm even to a 
maiden of the forest. 
It has not the muscular 
convolution, but it has 
the proportions of her 
future lover’s. 

Aside from this slight 
blemish, the figure and 
face of Atala must em- 
body the author’s ideal. 

The brawny savage, 
asleep upon his spear, 
has the verisimilitude 
of one who has been re- 
laxed in every sinew and 
joint by the “brother of 
death.” 

The picture, in its 
central elements, 18 a 
prophesy. We hardly 
need the remainder of 
the story to be assured 
that, from this initial 
glance in the weird mid- 
night, the two souls are 
to be hereafter insepara- 
bly one. But that those 
who read may determine 
with what fidelity Doré’s 
pencil has mirrored Cha- 
teaubriand’s thought, we 
transcribe the author’s 
words which inspired the 
artist’s hand : 

“One night, when the 
Muscogulges had pitch- 
ed their camp on the outskirt of a forest, I was seated near 
the war-fire with the guard who had charge of me. All ofa 
sudden, I heard the sound of a dress upon the grass, and a 
female, half-veiled, came and sat down by my side. Tears were 
rolling from beneath her eyelids, and I saw, by the light of the 
fire, that a small golden crucifix shone upon her bosom. She 
was altogether beautiful, and I remarked upon her counte- 
nance an expression of virtue and passion of irresistible 
attraction. To that she added a profound melancholy.” 

This is the birth-night of love—alas! doomed to develop into 





the dreary drama of disappointment and death! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN NEWSPAPERS. 





Mr. Richard GRANT WHITE, in a recent magazine 
article, inveighs against the admission of advertise- 
ments in newspapers, claiming that they have a tend- 
ency to corrupt the press and purchase or bias its 
influence with the public. There is not much danger 
of any importance being attached to such theories so 
long as editors and publishers are included in the 
general curse, and literally earn their bread by the 
sweat of the brow. 

His article seems to class Mr. White with those 
moralists who select exceptions to prove a rule and 
endeavor to correct abuses by the wholesale condem- 
nation of systems, which, in their proper application, 
are of vast importance to the achievement of practical 
good. Such a man would prohibit the breeding of 
fast horses because they might be used for racing and 
gambling. He would cut off the tail of every dog 
close behind the ears because he had seen an ill-bred 
cur worrying sheep. 

Mr. White’s views might be more generally appre- 
ciated, at their proper worth, had he seen fit to illus- 
trate the moral superiority and independence of the 
non-advertising over those papers which retain this, 
in his opinion, very debasing and objectionable 
feature. 

Such high-toned standard journals as The Vew York 
Ledger and New York Weekly, with others of that ilk, 
do.not contaminate their exclusively literary pages by 
the admission of advertisements. A comparison of 
these with such advertising sheets as The Weekly Tri- 
bune or Times, or The Hearth and Home, or The 
Nation might help to elucidate the strong points of 
Mr. White’s argument. Of course, if space is to be 
given to advertisements, we can never expect such 
sweetness, long drawn out, asis so bounteously placed 
before the readers of the first-mentioned class. 

As both systems have been for years on trial, it is 
but fair that the practical working of each should be 
considered before deciding for an exclusive adoption 
of either. It should also be considered whether the 
astute gentleman has mistaken effect for cause, and if 
it would not be a better plan to abolish cupidity from 
the catalogue of human weaknesses. If this last could 
be accomplished, journalism would never be sold out 
to advertisers, or its standard depreciated to cater to 
the literary tastes of imaginative shop-boys or love- 
sick school-girls. 


em 


AMERICAN ART. 





THEODORE DAVIES. 


II. 


PrerHaps the most staring fault connected with the Acad- 
emy of Design is the careless, negligent manner in which it 
pretends to give instruction. The facilities in this city for an 
artistic education are so few that any deficiency on the part of 
an institution claiming to be academic is the more reprehen- 
sible. When the Cooper Union was thrown open with such a 
grand flourish. of trumpets, one would have been justified in 
supposing that the arts and sciences were to receive a most 
liberal encouragement; but, hitherto, while science has to a 
certain extent been,,so to speak, popularized, art has received 
the cold shoulder. The only department in which it has made 
a cheering progress is in that of wood engraving. The nim- 
ble fingers and delicate touch of women are admirably adapted 
to this branch and, under an extremely able directorship, many 
of the pupils have attained to a high degree of proficiency. 
The school of painting has staggered on in a feeble minded, 
irresolute manner from year to year, every exhibition showing 
the same collection of dreary platitudes and sickly thoughts. 
The figures are frequently distorted for the same reason as that 
which has prevented the school of seulpture from advancing 
at all—stndents not being allowed to study from the life. If 


_ the pupils, women though they be, are so replete with mawk- |. 


ish sentimentality, or, in the famous words of Charles Reade, 


were it. that they returned at once to their normal state than 
endeavor to ascend into the lofty region of elevated ideas and 
liberal emotions. Few things could be more offensive to an 
artistic mind than the notice, regularly plastered on every 
piece of sculpture representing the human form, to the effect 
that “this figure is made entirely from the pupil’s knowledge 
of anatomy and not from any study of the life.” Let me not 
be understood as condemning the Cooper Union. It has been 
well said that “he who makes grow two blades of grass where 
grew one before is a benefactor to the race ;” equally so is he a 
benefactor who implants ideas of beauty where were none 
before. The Cooper Union has done much good, but with its 
advantages there is just cause for complaint that it has not 
done more. It is, furthermore, wrong in permitting women 
only to avail themselves of its instruction. 

Many private classes in painting and drawing are scattered 
throughout the city from which, sometimes, may come good 
work. Some of these classes are taught by painters of real 
merit who are animated by an earnest desire to lead their schol- 
ars forward; others again are instructed, so-called, by painters 
of no merit whatever, who resort to teaching only because they 
cannot sell their pictures. But this system of art-education is 
not sufficient. 


rect the faults of his pupil who, consequently, finally breaks 
out upon exhibition walls as a sort of variegated rash. In the 
other instance, however sincere may be the master, whatever 
may be the extent of his knowledge, the pressure upon his 
leisure hours and the time requisite to complete his own 
works, leave him the opportunity to do nothing more than 
attend to the correction of errors. The student leaves him 
with a carefully trained eye and hand—and nothing more; 
knowing effects but not causes. If thoughtful, and more gifted 
than, unfortunately, is usual, he may reduce the principles and 
construct for himself a truthful method; if not, as is only too 
probable, he wil go on perpetuating the crudeness which is 
already the bane of our art. 

In view of these facts, one would naturally expect to find 
at the Academy of Design a thoroughly organized, well 
managed school of instruction. Is it so? A would-be 
scholar submits to certain members specimens of his drawing. 
If found satisfactory, he receives permission to come and 
copy from the collection of antique busts and statues three 
evenings in the week. After a time he will be admitted to 
the life-school. In both, his drawings are corrected if he 
make mistakes. In the course of three years, if elected, he 
becomes a member of the Academy, on condition of present- 
ing to it his portrait, painted by himself—even though he 
may have devoted himself exclusively to the study of animals. 
It can readily be seen from this summary what an accom- 
plished artist is the student when he becomes an academician. 
At the Brooklyn Academy of Design affairs are managed 
somewhat better. In addition to a complete and comprehen- 
sive supervision of the pupil’s work, lectures are delivered at 
least once a week during the winter, by the best and most 
cultivated men whom the management is able to procure. No 
wonder that, though but three years old, its number of 
scholars was, last year, one hundred and seventy, of both 
sexes. 

Were the lecture system, with a good corps of instructors, 
to be introduced at the New York Academy, the next gener- 
ation of painters, though it might not display the ability of 
the present, could surely not fail for lack of opportunity. 
The true artist should be almost omniscient. Says Henri 
Taine: “ Always when an art predominates, the contemporary 
mind contains its essential elements; whether, as in the arts 
of poetry and music, these consist of ideas or of sentiments ; 
or, as in sculpture and painting, they consist of colors or of 
forms. Everywhere art and intelligence encounter each other, 
and this is why the first expresses the second, and the second 
produces the first.”* The student should be well acquainted 
with the characteristics of all the various schools of art, their 
histories, and the reasons of their rise and decline. Let him 
remain in ignorance and we shall never have a great painter, 
for the less one knows the narrower his range of thought and 
the more restricted his sympathies. I quote once more from 
Taine: “Great artists, everywhere, are the heralds and inter- 
preters of their community; Jordens, Crayer, Rubens in 
Flanders, and Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese in Venice. 
Their instinct and their intuition make them naturalists, 
psychologists, historians and philosophers; they ruminate 
over the idea constituting their race and their epoch, and 
the broad and involuntary sympathy forming their genius 
brings together and organizes in their minds, in true propor- 
tions, the infinite and commingled elements of the society in 
which they are comprised. Their tact goes farther than 
science, and the ideal being they fetch to light is the most 
powerful summary, the liveliest concentrated image, the most 
complete and definite figure of the real beings amongst whom 
they have dwelt. They again seize the mold in which nature 
has cast her objects, and which, charged with a refractory 


metal, has only furnished rude and defective forms; they. 


empty it and pour their metal into it, a more supple metal, 
and they heat their own furnace, and the-statue that issues 
from the clay in their hands represents for the first time the 
veritable contours of a mold which preceding castings 
crusted with scoria, and traversed with fissures could not 
express.” + ‘ 

If, then, the Academy continue to persist that its pupils 
make bricks without straw, let the Young Men’s Christian 





* * Rome: p. 14%. Leypoldt & Holt, 8vo. 








+ Florence and Venice: p. 276, ib. 





In the one case it is hurtful in the extreme, | 
for the slothful or ignorant professor lacks the ability to cor- | 





Association, which has done and is doing so much good, 
extend its efforts. The managers have already encouraged 
art by the erection of fine studios; they should go further and 
establish a school of art, or at least a course of lectures, free to 
all, inculcating the highest sentiments of truth and beauty— 
always walking hand-in-hand. 





Among the many attractive pictures at Mr. Paillard’s new 
Art Gallery, recently opened at No. 680 Broadway, Mr. Rosen- 
berg’s “ Long Branch by Moonlight,” takes a highrank. This 
impressive painting, when exhibited here before obtained high 
praise from all quarters—praise of which it is well worthy, 
Boldly drawn, strongly painted, of striking originality, it 
attracts attention and challenges admiration. The time chosen 
is when “low on the horizon hangs the moon” and congre- 
gated on the bluff are all the exoteric types of watering-place 
dwellers. From the right comes the dull, misty glare of the 
hotellamps, making a powerful contrast with the pure, tender 


| moonlight—the involuntary opposition of man and nature. 


The soft waves crawl lappingly up the beach or flash far out 
at sea, 


“ Under a kindling south wind, as a lamp 
Burns and bends all its blowing flame one way.” 


The picture could be described more at length did not lack 
of space forbid; as it is, Mr. Rosenberg is to be congratulated 
upon a complete success, honestly achieved and well deserved. 


EPITAPHS. 





In Tintagel Church, Cornwall, there are these four lines, 
of which the latter two would not be unworthy of any of the 
greatest poets of the world: 


‘*The body that here buried lies 
By lightning fell death's sacrifice, 
To him Elijah’s fate was given, 
He rode on flames of fire to heaven.” 
There is an incompleteness about many epitaphs, of which 
this one in Wrexham Churchyard is a case in point: 
‘** Here lies John Shore ; 
I say no more; 
He was alive 
In —65.” 
And in others there is more stated than is quite necessary. 
In Grantham Churchyard we read: 


‘* John Palfreyman, who is buried here, 
Was aged four-and-twenty year; 
And near this place his mother lies ; 
Likewise his father, when he dies.” 
This superfluousness sometimes extends even to manifest 
falsehood as in Llanymynech Churchyard, in Montgomery- 
shire, where it is thus written: 
** Here lies John Thomas, 
And his three children dear, 
Two are buried at Oswestry, 
And one here.” 
Here is a gentlewoman, who, if we may so speak of a gen- 


tlewoman departed, appears to have thought by no means 
small beer of herself: 


** A good mother I have been, 

Many troubles I have seen, 

All my life I’ve done my best, 

And so I hope my soul's at rest.” 
We wonder that she does not say, she is sure of it! Many 
appear buoyant, however, not so much from a sense of their 
own merits, as through a natural elasticity of disposition, as 
in the case that follows: 


‘“‘ Here lies I, There's an end to my woes, 
And my spirit at length at aise is ; 
With the tip of my nose, 
And the tops of my toes, 
Turned up to the roots of the daisies.” 
Others have the same ‘philosophical spirit, tinged with a 
good-humored sarcasm: 
“* Here lies I at the chancel door, 
Here lies I because I am poor, 
At the further end the more you pay, 
But here lies I as warm as they.” 

Lastly, there is a large class of epitaphs, which are founded 
on the profession of the deceased person: sometimes described 
In verse, sometimes introduced for the evocation of a spiritual 
analogy. These are not bad lines upon a fisherman: 


“This man by worms was fed, 
The worms procured him fish, 
But now that he is dead, 
The worms will have their dish.” 
Although somewhat deficient in tenderness, the same charge 
must be laid against this In Memoriam to Mr. John Law: 


** Hlere lies John Law, 
Attorney-at-Law ; 
And when he died, 
The devil cried,— 
‘Give us your paw, 
John Law, 
Attorney-at-Law.’” 

The following reference to one departed Mr. Strange of the 
same profession is, on the contrary, complimentary; and we 
have only to hope that the fact of the case is as stated, and 
that the writer was not led away by the obvious opportunity 
of making a point, to exaggerate the virtues of the deceased. 
It looks a little suspicious: » 

‘* Here lies an honest lawyer, 
And that's Strange.” 

Doctor I. Letsome wrote the following epitaph for his own 
tombstone; but it is not likely that he allowed his friends, or 
at least his patients, to read it until he was under the turf, or 
out of practice: 

‘** When people's ill, they comes to I, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ‘em ; 


Sometimes they live, sometimes they die ; 
What's that tol? I. Letsome.” (lets ‘em). 
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SAINT CUTHBERT. 





SELECTED. 





THE sun went down on the ocean drear: 
*T was the last sunset of the fourteenth year, 
Since first, for bleak Northumbrian snows, 
Saint Cuthbert quitted ‘‘ fair Melrose.” 
Thro’ those long years, by night and day, 
The saint had striven to point the way 
So rarely found, more rarely passed, 
Whereon the Cross its shadow cast. 
He fled the abbot of Holy Isle, 
From the monkish band and the sacred pile: 
He fled, with naught but the faith enshrined 
In his heaven-taught soul and his guileless mind, 
Away o'er the face of the stormy sea, 
Alone at last with his God to be! 
No footstep gave to the world a trace 
Of the path he took to his resting-place: 
*T was a lone, lone rock, that reared its crest 
From the sea-girt lair of its ocean-nest ; 
The cliffs rose black on the seaman’s view, 
Where gleamed the wings of the white sea-mew, 
Whose hoarse-cry, borne o'er the surges drear, 
Smote on the passing mariner’s ear. 
The exiled saint no Eden sought 
To chain to earth one heaven-bound thought; 
No charms to win his human eye 
From its long, long gaze on the far-off sky. 
The scanty turf, with toil severe, 
He scraped from hollows; fain to rear 
A hut of rudest, simplest form, 
To shield him from the wintry storm. 
Not even a glimpse of that wild waste 
The saint allowed ; so high were placed 
* Window and door, that ne’er by chance . 
Aught met his eye, save Heaven's expanse. 
O, glorious scene and strange! (for him, 
He gazed, and gazed, till sight grew dim.) 
Radiant, in morning’s rosy blush, 
Gorgeous, in sunset’s deeper flush, 
Most beautiful at deep midnight, 
With thousand stars of shimmering light: 
And peaceful moonlight stealing in 
Upon the holy man within 
That humble cell, who prayed and wept 
For the world’s sin, while that world slept. 
Thus lived the fugitive his life, 
Apart from sin, apart from strife, 
He sought to dwell above with God! 
Then once, and for the last time, trod 
The spirit-path to Heaven, and passed 
Within the golden gates at last. 
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MODEST MERIT ENSHRINED. 





F. W. B. 





It is one of the prerogatives of genius to confer fame as 
well as to acquire it. Perhaps there are no more pregnant 
illustrations of this truth than those furnished by Pope’s 
well-known eulogies of the “Man of Ross,” and of “humble 
Allen,”—the latter of whom the Poet characterizes as the 
model man, whose modest benevolence led him to 

* Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


Of neither of these worthies can much be found said in the 
biographical dictionaries, and we are left to pick up, in out- 
of-the-way sources, what little information can be gathered 
to justify Pope’s apparently highly-colored panegyrics. But 
the evidence, once collected and collated, fully bears out the 
poet’s praises. 

The Man of Ross was one John Kyrle, a resident of the 
pleasant town of Ross, in Herefordshire, where he owned a 
small estate, and performed prodigies of philanthropic work 
on the limited income of £500 a year. In the Third Epistle 
of the Moral Essays, Pope has concisely narrated how numer- 
ous and how varied were Kyrle’s contributions to the comfort 
and happiness of the little community wherein he was every- 
one’s best friend. He made his own property subservient to his 
desires for the pleasure of others, by forming a tree-lined 
terrace between one of his fields and the river running near 
it. And his taste and time were always at the service of those 
of his neighbors who were inclined to beautify their grounds 
in a similar public spirit. There being a scant supply of 
water for the town, Kyrle dug a basin of suitable size in one 
of his fields, lined it with brick, paved it with stone, forced 
water from the river into it by an engine, and by under- 
ground pipes conveyed the water to fountains in the streets. 
He then started a subscription, liberally heading it himself, 
to build a causeway across a marsh between the town and the 
bridge; planning the work so successfully that the county 
authorities afterwards adopted it as a part of the high road to 
Hereford and Monmouth. To give security to the toppling 
spire of the parish church, Kyrle arranged a mode of 
strengthening it, set on foot an assessment (assuming more 
than his rightful share), and superintended the work. He 
also gave the church a 'arge bell, which was cast under his 
own supervision at Gloucester, and as a contribution towards 
the metal of which, he threw into the crucible his silver 
tankard—first drinking his favorite toast of “Church and 
King.” He acted as the distributer of a weekly donation of 
bread to the poor, and gathered a golden harvest of blessings 
by his manner of fulfilling this trust. He lived economically, 
as was necessary when his income is considered; but was fond 
of small social parties, and gave his invitation dinners with 
frequency. For the accommodation of poor people he always 
had a large block of wood, which served as their bench, before 
his kitchen fire. He lived to the good old age of eighty-four, 
and his benevolence had so well kept pace with his property 
that when he died he left neither debts nor money. With the 
exception of a few small legacies to the old workmen who had 
lent their aid to his many useful projects, and one of £40 to 
the Blue Coat School of Ross, Kyrle had been his own 
executor, and had found out for himself that it was more 
blessed to give than to receive. Such was the man whom 


* But all our praises why should lords engross ? 
Rise, honest muse! and sing the MAN oF Ross ; 
Pleased Vaza echoes through her winding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the skies in useless columns toss’d, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 

But clear and artless pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveler repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise? 
‘The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place, with poor o’erspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state, 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate: 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphans bless’d 
The young who labor, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? The Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 

Balk’d are the courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possess‘d five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush grandeur, blush! proud courts withdraw your blaze! 
Ye little stars! hide your diminished rays.” 

In his epilogue to the satires, Pope has this couplet : 


“ Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


Few among the millions who have read these two lines have 
had sufficient knowledge of the person thus magnificently 
lauded to enable them to judge of the quality of the justice so 
poetically rendered. And yet, despite the omission of Ralph 
Allen’s name from the Lives of the Illustrious, his was a well- 
fulfilled mission in the same line of public spirit as that which 
has made Sir Rowland Hilla famous man. To Allen, England 
owes her system of postal facilities as truly as she owes to 
Rowland Hill the blessing of penny postage. It would seem 
to be little to the credit of a nation thus benefited, that almost 
the only permanent recognition of such services, we might 
say almost the only mention of Allen’s name, should be found 
in the political couplet quoted above. But here are the 
facts : 
In the reign of Queen Anne (1710) the postal service of 
Great Britain being in great need of remodeling, an “ Act of 
Settlement” was passed whereby all previous Acts were abro- 
gated, and increased powers were given to the post-office 
authorities with a view to the improvement of the service, 
and its more profitable administration. The end attained 
most fully justified the means. But what was gained was 
effected solely upon the regularly established post-roads, and 
it was not until 1720 that any effort was made to apply the 
Act of Settlement to the increase of facilities for the establish- 
ment of “cross-posts.” The attempt to supply those parts of 
the country, not on the line of the great post roads, with 
equal postal facilities, was made by Ralph Allen, then deputy 
postmaster of Bath. Up to this time, letters, even from 
neighboring towns to one another, traversed the most cir- 
cuitous routes. Thus, correspondence between Cheltenham 
and Worcester, or Bath and Birmingham, had to go first to 
London and thence back again by another post-road. Mr. Allen, 
from his official position, was able to see the incongruity of 
such an arrangement, and he proposed to the Government to 
establish “cross-posts” between Exeter and Chester. via 
Bristol, Gloucester and Worcester; thus connecting the West 
of England with the Lancashire districts and the mail route 
to Ireland, and favoring all the important towns on the route 
with a means of inter-communication independent of the 
metropolis. He proved to the authorities that, although the 
new system would necessitate a re-arrangement of the post 
routes, the result would both benefit the country and increase 
the revenue. He secured a lease for life of all the cross-posts 
thus proposed, and engaged to pay a yearly rental of £6,000, 
in addition to all the expenses of the new system, and was to 
receive all the surplus revenue. The venture, as he predicted, 
proved profitable from the start, and new routes were con- 
stantly added, much to the convenicnce of the public and the 
profit of the enterprising proprietor. Before he died, Allen 
had, by his postal net-work, interlaced all sections of the 
country; and what had been at first a small undertaking 
became the most extensive and complicated private enterprise 
in the kingdom. In fact, it assumed proportions that prom- 
ised to make it unmanageable except ‘as a department of the 
Government. At Mr. Allen’s death the post-office authorities 
assumed its control, and in two years quadrupled its revenue- 
giving power. Allen, of course, gained a golden reward for 
his public spirited foresight. It was estimated that his profits, 
for nearly fifty years, were £10,000 a-year, an aggregate of 
$2,500,000. And well did he deserve success; not merely 
because of his useful enterprise, but also by reason of his per- 
sonal character and the good use he made of his money. 
One of his contemporaries says of him, that he “ was not more 
remarkable for the ingenuity and industry with which he made 
a very great fortune, than for the charity, generosity, and 
kindness with which he spent it.” He was a liberal bestower 
of his means to charitable objects, and many an impecunious 
literary man had reason to bless him for his timely assistance. 
Fielding, the novelist, was one of his beneficiaries, and he 
had the grace to make measurable recognition of the fact 
by introducing Allen as one of the characters in Tom Jones, 
under the name of Allworthy. 
These two individual instances of modest merit, whose 
world-wide fame rests simply upon the insertion of their 
names in Pope’s poetry, and about whose personal doings and 
deserts so very little is popularly known, will serve to point 
the moral Pope so aptly put in another couplet: ‘ 
“‘ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 


TWO PICTURES. 


I. 


“ AN old street, which we shall name the Rue des Truands, 
in old Paris, in times not old to us. To call it a street is little 
more than a form of speech; it is rather a narrow, black, 
squalid passage that divides the tortuous rows of high, dark, 
rickety, bulgy, sickly houses, irregularly pierced with win- 
dows that breathe an atmosphere the nature of which may 
well account for the unwholesomeness of their complexions. 
The place has evidently a guilty consciousness of its vileness, 
but not the least intention to repent and reform; for it 
crouches there in its filthy obscurity, shrinking from the light 
of heaven, and spurning the sunshine, well knowing what his 
least ray would bring forth of shame, and loathsomeness, and 
ignoble squalor. There is no flag-way, and the pavement’s 
rough irregularities are nearly concealed by the smooth, 
liquid, black mud that not winter nor summer ever dries 


there—that has spattered the houses for so many, many years 
that their fronts, for six or seven feet high, are cased with it— 
that when thunder-showers come, streams, yet more diluted, 
in murky torrents into their low doorways. 

It is always cold there, and the atmosphere is always 
charged with a deadly damp and nausea. On the ground- 
floors of the houses are some shops that have no aspect of con- 
taining anything saleable, or of being the scenes where 
commerce of any kind is carried on; for you always seem to 
see the same faded, untempting goods, of whatever nature or 
description they be, in the dark, mud-splashed windows. 
Lean, green, undersized children, some looking precociously 
and viciously intelligent, others stolid in their grimy mis- 
ery, hang about the doorways or listlessly dabble in the 
mire; and towards evening, which falls early there, the rats 
come out and forage, little disturbed by their vicinity. The 
street is very quiet in general, except on féte days, about some 
of the low cabarets, from whence there then proceed fierce 
oaths and savage roars, which are supposed to be songs of 
mirth and jollity; for even joy there wears a mask of vice, 
and debasement, and ferocity. 

Narrow, creaking staircases, that never saw a gleam of day- 
light, lead upward to filthy, dingy rooms; some, lined with 
the wooden panelling put up at the period of their building, 
and now so smoke-dried and dirt-stained as to bear no trace 
of its former aspect or color; others hung, with shabby paper, 
no less undistinguishable. All have innumerable closets in 
the walls, suggestive of concealment and mystery, and not a 
few secret staircases and strange, unexplained recesses behind 
chimneys and in the thickness of the walls. Here and there, 
an attempt has been made, long ago—probably by some new- 
comer to this God-forgotten place—to rear a pot of mignonette 
or wall-flower, or those parasites of the poor, scarlet-runner 
and the nasturtium, on the sill of the dim windows; but the 
poor things yellowed and sickened and dropped their leaves 
and nothing remained but a brown, dry stem, or a few stiff, 
dead tendrils, clinging round the stick or stretched twine 
placed to support them.” 


II. 

“THERE are many roads leading from Fribourg to Berne. 
One of these, the least frequented, and, perhaps, the loveliest, 
lies through a green valley some three miles in length, closed in 
on either side by dark pine forests where the sunlight never 
pierces, and traversed from end to end by a clear, dancing 
brook, which bubbles over the shining pebbles close by the 
traveler’s feet, and keeps him pleasant company all the way. 
Here and there, though at long intervals, you come upon a 
lonely inn or a rustic mill, where a little gush of water, con- 
ducted through a trough rudely hollowed out of an old mossy 
beech-trunk, turns the mill wheel after our simple Swiss 
fashion. Wild strawberries and foxgloves grow in the grass 
among the trees, and beds of deep green moss lie low in the 
shade. Sometimes a peasant girl, with black embroidered 
bodice, and sleeves of snow-white lawn, trudges by with her 
cows and her milk-can. Sometimes the faint and far-away 
note of a herdsman’s horn, or a solitary voice scattering frag- 
ments of a wild ballad, breaks the living silence. All is very 
still here—still and most lovely; like the waste of blue sky 
overhead where not a vapor sails. 

About midway through this sylvan pass stood, in those 
childish days of mine, a quaint and picturesque old chalet. 
It was built of some kind of brown wood, and the planked roof 
looked like a great inverted boat. A carved balcony ran all 
round the house, and was entered by a flight of steps leading 
up from the road. Under the broad eaves, which so far pro- 
jected as to make a covered way of the balcony, were hung up 
bunches of dried herbs for winter uses; and beneath them, 
ranged on a sturdy wooden bench, stood a row of thatched 
beehives. A little farther on (for this balcony was granary, 
store-house, and all), a pile of firewood and a considerable 
quantity of hay stacked up against the wall spoke well for the 
thrift and comfort of the inmates. An open stall beside the 
door, hung round with carved spoons and bowls, and other 
trifles delicately cut in fine wood, served for both shop and 
workshop. A basin of worn stone, filled with fresh water 
from the brook, stood at the way-side, that tired horses pass- 
ing by might stay and drink. Pots of roses and geraniums 
were placed at every window. And an inscription, painted in 
gaily-colored letters all across the front of the house, an- 
nounced that Jacques Oetiker made and sold Swiss toys, and 
that ‘Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 








Pope immortalized in the following lines: 


Act well your part, there all the honor lies!” 


ox and hatred therewith. ” 
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THE GREAT LANTERN FLY. 


Every person knows the Lampyris, a glow-worm, which in 
the Autumn gives our green turf the appearance of a starry 
heaven. But in tropical America there are phosphorescent 
insects of far superior splendor. The great Lantern Fly can 
supply the place of a lamp, with the bright light with which 
its monstrous head gleams. 

Sybille de Mérian relates that at Surinam she some- 
times read the newspapers by the aid of a single one of 
these Hemiptera. 

In the Antilles, the phosphorescence of these insects 
is even made daily use of; they employ there a lumi- 
nous beetle the corslet of which becomes dazzling in 
the gloom. In Cuba the women often enclose several 
of these Coleoptera in little cages of glass or wood, which 
they hang up in their rooms, (see illustration) and this 
living lustre throws out sufficient light to serve to work 
by. Travelers there also, in a difficult road, light their 
path in the middle of the night by attaching one of 
these beetles to each of their feet. The Creoles some- 
times set them in the curls of their hair, where, like 
resplendent jewels, they give a most fairy-like aspect 
to their heads. The Negresses, at their nocturnal 
dances, scatter these brilliant insects over the robes 
of lace which Nature provides them, all woven from 
the bark of the Lazetto. In their rapid and lascivious 
movements they seem enveloped in a robe of fire. It is 
the conflagration of Dejanira without the horror.—The 
Universe, Scribner & Co. 

—___—4- +> + ____—_ 


PUCK AND THE FAIRY. 
[See Illustration. *] 





Puck. Hownow; spirit! Whither wander you? 


Farry. Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moony sphere; 
And I serve the Fairy Queen. 


* By permission from Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream, with Designs 
in Silhouette by P. Konewka. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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Water.—Some four-fifths of the weight of the hu- 
man body are nothing but water. The blood is just a 
solution of the body in a vast excess of water—as 
saliva, mucus, milk, gall, urine, sweat, and tears are the 
local and partial infusions effected by that liquid. All 
the soft solid parts of the frame may be considered as 
even temporary precipitates or crystalizations (to use the word 
but loosely) from the blood, that mother liquor of the whole 
body ; always being precipitated or suffered to become solid, 
and always being redissolved, the forms remaining, but the 
matter never the same for more than a moment, so that the 
flesh is only a vanishing solid, as fluent as the blood itself: 
It has also to be observed, that every part of the body, melting 
again into the river of life continually as it does, is also kept 
perpetually drenched in blood by means of the blood- 
vessels, and more than nine-tenths of that wonderful 
current is pure water. Water is not only the basis of 
the juices of all the plants and animals in the world; 
it is the very blood of nature, as is well known to al] 
the terrestrial sciences; and old Thales, the earliest 
of European speculators, pronounced it the mother- 
liquid of the universe. 


—_—___—9 +o + ___ 


CHEAP EDITIONS—LOW WATER MARK. 





Ex fumo dare lucem. 


“Every battle of the warrior is, with confused 
noise and garments, rolled in blood,” but the battle 
of the books, without these notable accessories, is just 
as fiercely waged, with as far-reaching strategy and 
shrewd tactics as were ever called into play by the 
deadliest strife of actual warfare. 

Among publishers, trade courtesy or usage has been 
respected much longer than in most other branches 
of industry. But of late, the prevailing evil of reck- 
less competition has broken into the bookseller’s 
guild, and even the oldest and most conservative 
houses seem involved in the general demoralization. 
At present there exists a bitter feud between the 
Harpers and a leading Boston house. Of the origin 
or merits of this quarrel we do not propose to treat; 
but, while our friendship for both parties demands 
the strictest neutrality, we must confess to a slight 
return of the boyish pride which we used to feel, when 
“We” of Franklin Square, after much forbearance, 
juld square for a-good fight. It was like a shot 
‘a twenty-inch gun, when the Harpers hurled 

the market an enormous edition of some dis- 
puted reprint, at less than one-fourth of the usual 
price. “ After the smoke lifted it was generally found 
that the range was well taken, the enemy smashed 
or badly crippled and anxious for a truce. Like the 
Bruce, the old house seldom struck a second blow, 
but the low price in the catalogue would serve ever 
after as a warning to all to keep the peace. 

In the October number of this journal we gave a sketch 
of the Harper establishment, from which our readers can 
obtain a very good idea of the vast resources of the house; 
but perhaps the most forcible demonstration of this wonderful 
development of a single generation is in the edition just pub- 
lished of Tennyson’s Complete Works, Illustrated, which is 












the book, considering that it was worked on an Adams’ press, 





retailed for fifty cents, being in our opinion the cheapest 
book ever produced in this or any other country. 

As a memento of this curiosity of cheap literature, the issue 
of which marks a most important epoch in the history of 
book-making, we reproduce on this page two of the illustra- 
tions, which will serve to convey a good idea of the pictorial 
attractions of the work. 








** And the dead 
Steer’d by the dumbywent upward with the flood— 
In her right hand the'lily, in her left 
The letter. 3 . ‘ : ° 
: , For she did not se8m as dead, 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smiled.” 


The Laureate’s poems are offered, long and short, about 
three for a cent,—there are 232 pages in the book, which 
would be five pages for one cent,—seventy-five lines to a 
column, two columns to each page—seven hundred and fifty 
lines for one cent! And this is no ordinary “cheap edition.” 
The paper is white and good, the type is new and clear, and 





is extraordinarily well printed. 





ALFRED TENNYSON—Poretr LavREatTE. 


We understand that the publishers anticipate a sale of 
one hundred thousand copies—ten thousand were sold during 
the first week—and as everyoie will be anxious to possess 
the book, if only as a literary curiosity, we see no reason to 
doubt the full realization of their hopes. “It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good”—out of the darkness of this strife 
comes the light of a wider diffusion of standard literature. 





SIR CARIBERT OF THE LEAF. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

THE old Marquis de Mont-Chery sat in his chair of state 
after a dinner in the great hall, on the fourth of May, in the 
year of grace one thousand five hundred and eighteen. Two 
gentlemen of his suite stood behind him motionless and 
silent. An aged lady, deep buried in velvet, and bearing 
on her head a pyramid of muslin, of which the apex 
nearly reached the beams of the celebrated roof, sat at 
his side. It was evident that she was the Marchioness, 
mumbling a number of inarticulate prayers, and drop- 
ping the beads of her rosary. Near the table stood 
Father Aubert, bowed into the shape of a half-moon, 
the illuminated portion being represented by the bald 
head; and kneeling in front—one knee on a small 
foot-stool, and both his hands clasped in the old 
Marquis’s shaking palms—was a young man of two-and- 
twenty years of age, handsome as a dream—dark hair, 
broad shoulders, elegant limbs, and an eye—eyes, I 
should say, for he had two of them—so deep, so beauti- 
ful, so noble in their expression, that Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Titian—in fact, he would have made his fortune as a 
model for Adonis, or a young Apollo, in boots and rid- 
ing hose. For the youth was evidently prepared for a 
journey. His spurs were long, his sword was heavy, the 
leathern bag he wore at his side bulged out into a 
perfect ball and gave evidence that he was well-fur- 
nished with coin. In short, he was an accomplished 
cavalier, ready to fight his enemies or to pay his friends 
and was on the eve of leaving his paternal halls to enter 
upon the world. *. 

“Sir Caribert of the Leaf,” said the old man, “ Have 
you made your peace with the Church ?” 

“Forty masses for his repose, a thousand Ave Marias, 
and five hundred Paternosters; a cottage to the widow, 
and place of under-groom to the eldest son,” replied the 
young man. For a moment the Father raised his eyes 
and smiled approval. “And six wax candles to the 
shrine of Saint Boosé,” he added, as if to satisfy the 
Marquis’s mind that the fault whatever it was, was 
atoned for. 

“But you shouldn’t have killed the man,” kindly 
replied the Marquis. “Nay, I am not angry,” he added, 
when he saw Sir Caribert. about to speak; “if those 
people will come between us and the chase, it is right 
they should take the chance of what they merit. You are 
strong of arm, Sir Caribert of the Leaf, quick of eye, firm of 
heart. You are going to the court of France. Love the king—” 

“ And nobody else,” said the Marchioness feebly. “ There 
were bright eyes in the Palais des Tournelles when I was 
there, and winning smiles, and wicked laughs, and flowing 
beards, and such beautiful moustachios, which it was impos- 
sible to resist. I’ve missed a bead! Father Aubert, must I 
begin again ?” 

“ Sir Caribert will not have so much difficulty as you 
experienced in resisting the beards and moustachios, 
Madame la Marquise,” said the Marquis, bitterly. 

“There was the gay and clever Louise de Perigord,” 
continued the lady, “the fairest maiden in the Marais, 
and her brother, the Chevalier de Latton, the best 
tilter in France. She sang the sweetest songs; and 
when he danced—I never saw such dancing. There! 
I’ve dropt again! Father Aubert, what’s to be done? 
I shall never get through them all.” 

“Your ladyship advises well,” said the old man, 
though a little confused in the objects of her warning. 
“ Win the king’s favor.” 

* And nobody else’s,” again chimed in the Mar- 
chioness. “Oh! that Duc de Mont-Guyon! I strove 
with all my might, Father Aubert; but he would have 
won the heart of an icicle. Such whispers! such 
looks! such sighs! If people will be so irresistible, is 
it any fault of mine?” Whereupon she passed three 
or four beads at a time. 

“ Go, then, Sir Caribert, my son,” said the old Mar- 
quis, with a look of pity towards his wife. “You are 
but the youngest of my house. I wish it had been 
otherwise, and that I had waited ten years before I 
married your mother. You would then have been 
my eldest child, and have borne the honor of my name ; 
for the vicompte, as I remember, is exactly ten years 
your senior, and we might have calculated exactly. 
But, farewell! you will make a higher name than 
your brother’s, and come back to us rich in fortune and 
fame.” The old man bent forward and kissed the 
youth’s brow. 

“Me, too,” said the mother, “kiss me, my Caribert. 
Beware of love, my son,—marry as I did and it will 
trouble you no more, Ha! you stand before me like 
the Chevalier de Luson—no, like the Duc de Mont- 
Guyon.—I don’t know who you are like; but you 
are very beautiful. Farewell!—and let us hear how 
you prosper in the great city of Paris. There, Father 
Caribert, I’ve dropt my rosary altogether!—I knew 
I should never get through them all.” 

While Sir Caribert of the Leaf is pursuing his way towards 
the capital, mounted on his good steed—Rouge Dragon—and 
skirting the beautiful Loire, where his father’s castle was 
situated, it chanced that, on this same cloudless fourth of May, 
two litters, samptuously fitted up, were waiting in the court- 
yard of the great Chateau de Guernon on the Marne. Fifty 
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men-at-arms, the guards of these litters, sat motionless on their 
horses, leaning on their spears, and waiting the approach of 
the two ladies whom they were to accompany to the court. 
In the hall Herminie D’Evreux was kneeling on the cushion 
before her father, who held her hands in his, and bestowed his 
blessing, which was sometimes interrupted by his tears. 

“You are young, Herminie,” he said, “and very timid. You 
are too bashful for a daughter of my house, and heiress of all 
my lands; but I would rather see the rose of modesty on a 
maiden’s cheek than the flush of pride; or, what will never 
happen to my Herminie, the blush of shame. Take her, 
sister mine,” he said, when the words of benediction were 
uitered, “take her, Duchess of Vaugrimant—be her guardian, 
her mother, her angel in the court, and bring her back to me 
as pure, as good, as loving as she is now. Herminie D’Evreux, 
remember that the honor of our house and the happiness of 
your father are both in your hands.” Pale with emotion, 
trembling with fear, Herminie was on the point of sinking at 
her father’s feet. But the Duchess of Vaugrimant stepped 
forward and put her arm round her waist, “ Come, daughter,” 
she said, “niece no longer—trust tome. You have but one 
fault—but it is almost a virtue—you are too diffident, too 
subdued. Stand up, and quail not before king or noble! You 
have beauty enough to make you an empress; you have birth 
and ancestry enough to make you chief of the court. 
were old and charmless as I am—” } 

“Charmless? Oh, aunt! if I could curtsey as you do; oh, 
aunt! if I could speak, and sing, and walk, and threaten and 
command; but I can do nothing—nothing but shake and 
tremble ;—oh! might I stay at home!” But the father waved 
his hand; the duchess assisted the agitated girl across the 
great hall, and down the front steps, and into the litter, lined 
with such beautiful pink silk and*ornamented with such a lov ely 
window of real glass. Her favorite little dog was placed upon 
her knee—she kissed it as if for consolation; and the word 
was given for Paris. The cavalcade started off; and while 
Sir Caribert of the Leaf dismounted that night and sought 
the accommodation of a hostelry at Fontainbleau, the Duchess 
of Vaugrimant and her charming charge obtained the hospi- 
tality of the Seneschal of Conlammiers, and both parties 
crossed over to the Marais on the following day, at the same 
hdéur, and were received very graciously by his most Christian 
majesty the chivalrous Francis the First. 

“ By St. Denis’s nostrils!” (they had curious oaths in those 
days;) said the king, “both knight and maiden were wise to 
keep out of Sir Caribert’s way.” 

“Tf they wish to avoid having their toes trod on by a 
country lout,” said the Compte de Saint Marceau, who, in the 
absence of the Fool, filled ‘the office of merryman of the 
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court. 

“Maidens may do as they like,” said the Vidame of 
Bugengy. “I will not yield a step.” He touched the handle | 
of his sword as he spoke, and then twirled his moustache. He 
was the bully of the royal circle; and looked round with a | 
threatening frown. 

“Poor Chevalier de Mont-Chery!” said Francis, with a 
laugh. “I see two combats at least await him, one in repartee | 
with Saint Marceau, and one with more dangerous arms with 
Bugency.” 

“Tt depends, your majesty, on which of us he encounters | 
first,” replied the duelist with a grin. 

“But here he comes,” said Francis, “fresh from the 
presence of the queen. Have you lost anything, Sir Caribert ? 
You seem in search of something.” 

“Of his wit,” suggested Saint Marceau in a whisper. 

“Of his courage!” muttered Bugency, almost audibly. 

“A dog, your majesty; a beautiful Italian greyhound 
belonging to one of the maids of honor. Has it, by good 
fortune, wandered into this hall ? ” 

“ Why should you think we should notice the foul animal 
you describe?” inquired Saint Marceau, laying a foundation 
for an extempore retort. 

Sir Caribert eyed him, and saw a look of expectant triumph. 
The courtiers were listening for his answer. 

“T thought you might study the dog, to learn how to take 
a whipping,” said Sir Caribert, with a frown; “the lesson 
might be useful, and not long of being needed.” 

“You teach dogs manners, then?” interposed Bugengy. 

“Aye: puppies, too, when they require it.” 

The king clapped his hands. 

“The clown has beat the wit—the freshling has cowed the 
swordsman!” 

“That is to be seen,” said Bugengy, with a smile. “Your 
name is, I believe,Sir Caribert of the Leaf. With his 
majesty’s permission, I shall have great satisfaction in strip- 
ping your bough, and seeing whether you have greatest resem- 
blance to the oak, or, as I guess from your trembling, to the 
aspen.” 

“Tf I tremble, ’tis with impatience to trample on a knave. 
There! ”—with his glove held lightly in his hand, he tapped 
the cheek of the astonished Bugengy. 

There was silence in the circle. Francis himself was taken 
by surprise. 

“Tis too late to inberponé,” he said. 

Bugengy made a deep bow to the king, and left the hall. 

“You are master of your fence, I trust,” said Francis, good- 
naturedly, to Sir Caribert. “’Tis a pity you quarrelled so 
soon ; in a week you would have learned who your enemy is, 
and would have avoided him if you could—” 

“Not so,” replied the youth ; “if I had known ten minutes 
ago, as now I know, that he is Bugengy, the deftest sword- 
buckler in France, I should have spared my glove and marked 
his’face with my hand. But the Lady Herminie,” he added, 
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“has lost her Venus, and is inconsolable; I must restore it to 
her arms before I prepare Bugengy for his confessor—and 
when I have done both,” he added, with a glance round the 
room, “I have still an account to settle with a jester, who 
seemed to challenge me to try my skill, but I see him not; 
great wits jump, we are told—they sometimes also run.” 

He left the hall in search of Herminie’s greyhound. 

“ By Clovis’s thumbs!” cried the king—(they had curious 
oaths, I repeat, in those days)—“ this young kestral will fly 
at high game if Bugengy doesn’t clip his wings. Meanwhile, 
gentlemen, get ready, for the duel will take place in the tilt- 
yard at three of the clock, and it is now half-past two.” 

“Ts it to the death?” inquired the Bishop of Aigos Pota- 
mos, who lived a long way from his diocese. 

The king made a motion with his head. 

“Tam sorry for it,” said the bishop, “for if it had merely 
been a skirmish till blood-flow, ‘I should like to have seen 
Bugency trounce this countryman.” 





How now, spirit! whither wander you? 


“He'll do it at the third lunge—for twenty roubles!” cried 
Beauvillon. 

“Done! not till the sixth; for the bumpkin is long in the 
arm and active in limb,” replied Vascon de Bere, and took the 


| bet. 


“ A golden goblet to-night at supper,” cried the king, “to 


| the lord who shall write the best epitaph on Sir Caribert of 


the Leaf—” 


“°Tis mine, your majesty, already,” said Leonard de la 


“T thought of it while Bugen¢gy was making his bow. 
** Here lies Sir Caribert the vain, 
By quarrelsome Bugengy slain ; 
One wounded with his pointed word, 
And t’other with his pointed sword.”’ 





NEGRO HUT LIGHTED BY BEETLES. (p. 16.) 


“ Admirable! bravo! You shall have the cup,” said Fran- 
cis, enraptured. 

«“ And a cap, too, my good fellow!” chimed in Saint Mar- 
ceau, who had ventured to resume his place. 

“Hush! Saint Marceau,” said De la Fosse, “there’s Cari- 
bert coming; and who knows but he may be going to horse- 
whip you before he measures swords with Bugengy.” 

I have said they had curious oaths in those days; they had 
excellent wit, too, and a great deal of gentlemanly feeling. 


CHAPTER THE. SECOND. 

“Anp Herminie ?” said the jovial Francis, three months 
after this adventure; “has she recovered her spirits since the 
misadventure to her greyhound ?” 

“She disregards it entirely, your majesty,” replied Etienne 
Fitzyonne; “nay, to show how little she values all the 
trouble taken for its recovery, it is supposed she has either 








hung it to an apple-tree in the orchard, by the ribbon of her 
waistband, or is starving it in some remote corner of her apart- 
ment. No one has seen it since it was so publicly restored by 
the happy man who found it.” 

« And out of compliment to his endeavors to please her,” 
said the Chevalier des Ursins, “she keeps an English mastiff 
which tears down an ox when it wants a little refreshment, 
and has scattered dismay in the good city of Paris.” 

“A strange damsel, who will always have her way,” said 
Charles de Beaupere, sententiously pursing his lips. 

“Ts that an extremely quiet, shy, modest young creature,” 
inquired Philibert Baron de Nancy, “whom I met at your 
majesty’s palace in the Marais last May, when that unfortun- 
ate business happened between Sir Caribert of the Leaf and— 
and—I forget the poor man’s name—the swordsman—the 
challenger—the bravo—” 

“Ha!” said Francis, putting his forefinger to his brow. 
“ What was the poor man’s name? He was disarmed at the 
first pass, and slain before we could count ten—I wish I could 
remember who it was.” 

All the courtiers put their forefingers to their brows and 
tried to remember the name of the unfortunate man. 

“ A silved-hilted dagger,” cried the king, “to the man that 
tells me who it was that Sir Caribert of the Leaf extermin- 
ated the first day he came to court.” 

“Tt was Bugency, if it please you,” observed Vicompte de 
la Fosse. “I lost a silver flagon to your majesty for writing 
an epitaph on the wrong man.” 

* As you shall certainly lose a silver dagger if you give us 
the wrong name of the defunct,” replied the king. “But 
there was another—the fellow that used to make us laugh— 
whom Sir Caribert silenced after the duel. By St. Gene- 
vieve’s ankles!” (they had curious oaths, as I have said in 
those days) “I marvel our memory is so bad!” 

“Saint Marceau you mean,” suggested the Chatelain de 
Montcoucy. “He is now in the Convent of the Cordéliers of 
Tours—they say very hgly—engaged in writing the loves of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. When Sir Caribert sent 
to him the sword, still reeking, with which he had expedited 
Bugengy, and on a silver salver, held by his page, a pair of 
beautiful steel scissors requesting the humorist to take his 
choice, Saint Marceau said his hair was already beginning to 
fall off, and he preferred being clipped to being killed. So 
he is the Reverend Friar Joseph—and if poems were miracles 
would be certain to be canonised.” 

“You are over-flippant, sir,” 


said Francis, pulling a long 
countenance, 


“in talking of sacred things. The Bishop of 
Aigos Potamos—by the by, I hope your lordship’s parishion- 
ers are well ?—will put you to penance—” 
“Of what sort?” inquired the offending noble, looking 
humbly towards the prelate. 
“Why, he will make you listen to his sermons all through 
Lent,” said Aloys de Chabannes. 
“He will lend you his mule to ride when you are in a hurry 
to visit your lady,” said Adrian de Cossé. 
“He will make you play cards with him,” said Hercule the 
young Due de Mirecourt, showing an empty purse; “and 
keep the deal in his own hands—the Pope himself couldn’t 
cheat more openly.” ; 
“ Enough, my lords,” said Francis, “ remember we are the 
most Christian King—and, besides (in a low tone of voice) 
that his lordship of Aigos Potamos—I really hope that they 
have no dissent among them in that populous diocese—was 
so drunk last night, aes he doesn’t know what you are say- 
ing. Draw swords!” he added, suddenly, “and stand on 
your guard! for here’s Herminie D’Evreux and her com- 
panion of Satan, the demoniacal English dog. 
ably like our brother Henry! ” 

A dog of the most preposterous ferocity of aspect now 
walked sulkily up the hall. It had a broad chest, strong legs, 
round head, sullen eyes, and wicked-looking ears. It had an 
expression of hunger in its watering mouth when it came 
near a gentleman’s leg, most unsatisfactory for the proprietor 
of the leg to notice. And, altogether, it was so detestable 
an animal, so dangerous and untamable that the Bishop of 
Aigos Potamos had at once christened it Luther, who was at 
that time summoned to appear before the Diet of Augsburg. 
If the gentlemen of France had been the assembled princess 
and prelates, before whom he was to appear, Luther couldn’t 
have displayed his teeth in a more menacing manner. How- 
ever, he wouldn’t have had the redeeming charm of having a 
blue ribband round his neck, attached at the other end to a 
waist, so slim, so graceful, so perfect in shape and proportion, 
that it was evident it could only belong to the beauty of the 
most beautiful court of the world, the paragon of wits and 
graces; of strong minds and sharp tongues; the dashing, 

flashing, slashing Herminie D’Evreux, whom we saw receiy- 
ing her father’s blessing with so many tears, and her aunt’s 
assistance with so much helplessness and shame. Q@h*t-three 
months of the Marais had driven away the effects of seven- 
teen years of the Marne. She had discarded her blushes and 
her litter, and rode forth an Amazonian queen, on steeds 
which the courtiers were afraid to ride. She had dismissed é 
her country taste, her lute, her flowers, her books of devotion 
(beautifully emblazoned),and had taken up with rackets; and ~ 
the high dance; and the songs of the Troubadours. In short, 
she had sent away her graceful, timid, little Italian greyhound 
Venus, and taken to her heart the English mastiff I 
At her side walked, obedient, submissive, respectful, t) e ac- : 
knowledged champion of the French nobility ; the tallest, the 
strongest, the most skillful of the chivalry of that strong and 
chivalrous age, the Chevalier de Mont-Cherry, commonly 
called Sir Caribert of the Leaf. If she looked, he obeyed her 
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glance; if she spoke, he was all ear; and she was always look- 
ing, and always speaking—his obedience was incessant, and 
his ears getting very long. Courtships were tremendous oper- 
ations at that time. The lover was happy if in ten years he 
was allowed to touch his mistress’s glove; when he got posses- 
sion of a tress it was generally getting grey; and she seldom 
smiled upon the most favored of her adorers till she had lost 
a few of her teeth. And the hostility was immense. If the 
worshipper admired a ribband, it was thrown into the fire—if 
he praised a song, it was sung no more—if, as in the case of 
which I am the veracious chronicler, a favorite lap-dog was 
restored, it was banished from her presence. It was, in fact, 
a long, engagement, in the most military sense of the word, 
for théskirmishes were perpetual, and the animosity inappeas- 
able: The lady moved up the Hall with the tread of an impe- 
rial goddess, curtsied to the royal Francis with a proud 
humility, which asserted the superiority of the crown of youth 
and loveliness she bore upon her brow to the golden ring 


which he had placed upon his head at Rheims; and an- | 


nounced that the Queen and twelve maids of honor would be 
ready at ten of the clock that night, to receive the Twelve 
Peers of Charlemagne, who would be admitted to the Temple 
of Apollo, and entertained by Minerva (her majesty of 
France), attended by the nine Muses and the three Graces. 


“Of which last the Athenian Pallas has chosen the love- 
liest for her messenger,” replied the gallant Francis. 

He advanced a step, but suddenly stopped short, as he felt 
the breath of the long-toothed German reformer upon his leg. 

“Tf it were not for circumstances,” he said, “over which 
we have no control, we should bestow the kiss of salutation 
on the cheek of the incomparable Agleia—that cursed dog! 
have we no knight or gentleman of our suite who will make 
an A’Becket of the brute?—But bear our message,” he 
continued, “that at the hour named_the horn of Roncesvalles 
will be blown, and chivalry will pay its devoirs to intellect 
and beauty.” 

A haughty curtsey, of a deeper formality than ever, was 
Herminie’s reply; and, pulling Luther away from sniffing in 
a most-menacing manner the fat calves of the Bishop of Aigos 
Potamos, the most graceful and magnificent of the maidens 
of France slowly retired, attended as before by the silent 
observant, but altogether neglected Sir Caribert of the Leaf. 
And that night who was the most noisy?—who the most 
pert ?—the most—O! must I say the word ?—the most impu- 
dent of the damsels who were all noisy—all pert—all impu- 
dent? But on this occasion it was remarked that, for a 
moment, the attention of Sir Caribert of the Leaf, who was 
dressed like the young Roland, was paid to the Muse of 
History; for a moment his eyes wandered from the Grace 
Agleia and rested on the dark hair and sweet lips of Clio; 
nay, he had laid aside his horn and danced a stately dancé 
with the fair Duchess of Montmesnil, who wore a star upon 
“her forehead, and a pen enwreathed in her tresses, and a 


volume (in pearls) upon the gorget of her satin robe, and was, 
in all things, a tableau vivant of one of the chapters of 
Herodotus. A beautiful Clio! and if all history was like HER 
—if the long-drawn platitudes of a Peninsular story could be 
irradiated by such charming sayings—if a dull folio could be 
so glorified by sparkling sentences—ah! who wouldn’t be a 
student of the national annals, and prefer the dryest pages of 
Henry or Carte to the novels of Walter Scott or the plays of 
the divine Williams? The Grace Agleia might have been 
mistaken for her mythological sister Tisiphone, or her hideous 
cousin—many times removed—Medusa. Her glance fell upon 
Sir Caribert in the midst of a demi-volto. Was he turned to 
stone? Did he harden into lead? His limbs became rigid; 
a faint smile which had begun to make its appearance on his 
lips, committed suicide, by burying itself alive in a frightful 
wrinkle’ which convulsed his cheek. He paused—he stood 
still; he turned slowly away, and left the Historic Muse in 
the middle of the floor, expectant of his escort to her seat. 
He placed himself silently behind the fauteuil on which the 


| Grace Agleia was reclined. All night he listened for a whisper 


of forgiveness; it nevercame. All night he watched for a look 
of kindness; she never saw he was in the room. And, hope- 
less, broken-hearted, and dying of hunger, he left the apart- 








ment before the supper was announced, and retired to his 





“Caribert, my child! Alas! this is the acme of my distress. 
Your brother, the Vicompte, has been stabbed in the low 
countries by a Dutchman, who doesn’t understand the polite- 
ness of the French nation, and rewarded him with a whole 
carving-knife of steel for a few delicate attentions to his 


_bride. And you are my heir—my pride—my successor!, And 


you are dumb!” 

The old man’s tears began to fall, and Sir Caribert’s eyes 
were a fountain. ) 

“ Come with me,” cried the old man. “Come back to our 
native Loire. Leave the noisy court; and, perhaps, in soli- 
tude, in happiness, your voice may return once more. You 
will be able to sing as of old in the chateau—to pray as of old 
in the church.” 

But Sir Caribert shook his head. He couldn’t leave the 
scene of all his grief. He could not desist for an hour from 
watching the features and listening to the tones of Herminie. 
And how did she behave? She was cold and neglectful: she 


| never pitied him for his sorrow—never smiled upon his long 


hours of interminable silence, but rattled gaily with all the 
wits ofvthe time—herself the wittiest, the coldest, the most 
heartless of all the coquettes in Paris. 

* * * * * * * 


Is there a thaw sometimes in the Arctic sea? Do the 








THE HAPPY FAMILY.—L. Beckmann. 


chamber the most miserable of men. And for three days he 
did not make his appearance in the court. Francis was 
beginning to put his forefinger to his brow in order to recall 
his name; and Saint Marceau heard a rumor down among 
the Cordeliers that it might be safe to emerge from his 
monastery and ask the king for the Abbey of Jerveaux the 
Joyous. And curiosity was excited. The Muse of History 
sent to pick up all the information she could; but, as always 
happens when she takes this trouble, the reports were dubious 
and confused. The Duchess of Vaugrimant—but evidently 
without the knowledge of her niece the Grace Agleia—asked 
if a confessor had yet been sent to the afflicted: and at length 
the pity of all the damsels in Paris was called forth, when it 
was stated by the court physician that some unexpected sor- 
row, or, more probably, a severe cold, caught on the night.of 
the entertainment, had settled upon his throat, affected the 
nerves of his tongue, and that the gay and gallant Sir Caribert 
of the Leaf would inevitably be dumb for life!—be dumb in 
the midst of so much talk, without the power of adding a syl- 
lable to the stock !—be dumb with so many things left unsaid 
to the fair Herminie D’Evreux!—so many whispers still to 
be uttered as they paced along the galleries, or sat in the 
queen’s boudoir, while the maids worked at the tambour, and 
the knights had the opportunity of speaking without a chance 
of being overheard! Poor Caribert!—poor Chevalier de 
Mont-Chery! It was too true. His throat muscles were 
paralysed, and he could utter no sound—no, not even a sigh. 
His father, the old marquis, heard of the misfortune, and 
came up to Paris to condole with his son. 





glaciers of Mont Blanc sometimes melt? Has Herminie 
become touched with the misery of her lover? When nearly, 
two years were passed, one night she put the blue ribbon of 
her waistband—a blue ribbon not worth wishing for—into 
Sir Caribert’s hand; and then he cast his sunken eye along 
its length in expectation of seeing the heretical countenance 
of the indomitable Luther: what was his delight to recognise 
the graceful form of the little Italian greyhound ?—the trem- 
bling, pretty, active little Venus, which he remembered -so 
well? A flush came to his cheek. For an instant he made 
an effort even to speak; but his force failed; an inarticulate 
moaning sound was all he could produce, and the proud 
beauty passed on, taking no further notice of his surprise. 

“ By the eleven thousand slippers of Saint Ursule and his 
friends,” cried Francis, “the false minx repents of her cruel 
disdain !” 

“Pardon, majesty,” said an old friend, the Bishop of Aigos 
Potamos, who was now elevated to the rank of Patriarch of 
Baugle-Cuddy (a very populous metropolis at the southern 
extremity of Abyssinia), “Pardon, majesty, there must have 
been twenty-two thousand slippers in the glorious company 
you mention—that is, if the amiable young ladies had two 
feet apiece.” 

“And a slipper for each foot,” added the Vicompte de la 
Force, who had taken St. Marceau’s place as acknowledged 
humorist of the court. 

“We are the most Christian king,” said Francis, with dig- 
nity, “and not a shoemaker; but what we say is evident 
—the tyrant is beginning to relent; she will give him ‘er 
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hand ere long; she has given him the leading string already.” 

«“ And seems converted from the guidance of Luther,” said 
the patriarch; “so that an orthodox prelate may show his 
limbs without the chance of their being bitten by a rebellious 
monk.” 

“ But how will Sir Caribert be able to make the responses ? ” 
inquired Ermengarde de Coulanges. She had acted the Muse 
of Comedy, and always smiled with her lips apart (to show 
her beautiful teeth). 

“ By a nod,” replied the patriarch ; “for I remember to have 
read in a book of divinity, that in the case of a blind horse— 
but to be sure, Sir Caribert is not a horse, nor is he blind—” 

“ You can say,” suggested the Muse of Comedy, in answer to 
her own question, “a great many things by means of a smile.” 

“Tt shall not need,” said Herminie herself, who had over- 
heard the conversation. “The man I marry shall have the 
full use of his voice, or how shall I be able to obey his com- 
mands ? ” 

“You obey?” inquired Francis, with a malicious emphasis 
on the word. 

“ Aye, with more absolute subjection, if possible, than my 
lover has shown to me.” 

“He has not disputed your orders; it all exists in words,” 
said De la Force. 





“He will scarcely obey them at all,” chimed in the king, 
“if you don’t keep the Duchess de Montmensil out of the 
way. He is devoted to historical investigations.” 

“ Particularly in dark and obscure places,” added the wit. 

Herminie looked at the silent Sir Caribert with a glow of 
tenderness in her expression, such as had never been seen in 
it before. 

“ Caribert,” she said, “do you care for the Historic house ?” 

Sir Caribert shook his head in negation, and lifted Venus in 
his arms. He pressed the little dog to his breast. 

“They don’t know,” she continued, “how you have shown 
your right to command by your having obeyed so well.” 

Sir Caribert looked with a flush of expectation. 

“They fancied,” she went on, “that I had lost my power 
over you, and that your heart wandered to the duchess. Did 
it wander, Caribert ?” 

Again the unfortunate man shook his head, and clasped 
Venus closer to his heart. 

“They thought that I did not recognize your truth, your 
tenderness, your respect. They fancied I was blind to all your 
qualities, and that now that you are struck with so sad a visi- 
tation—with the loss of speech—that I leave you unpitied in 
your life of silence. Is it so, Sir Caribert de Mont-Chery ? ” 

Again a shake of the head repudiated so cruel a suspicion. 

“And now,” she said, “I have tried you, and found you 
perfect at every proof. I have found you loyal in a place 
where fidelity is unknown. I have found you disinierested in 
a place where selfishness is supreme. I have found you trust- 
ful where appearances might lead you to doubting love. My 
lord; ‘sir! take it to your lips. Herminie D’Evreux is yours.” 


© 


She looked round proudly, while Sir Caribert, on his knee, 
covered her white hand with kisses. 

“ And the man is dumb!” said Francis, in a sad tone, “’tis 
pity you did not take compassion on him before.” 

“Are you dumb, Sir Caribert?” said Herminie. “Speak, 
dearest! Tell them it was to try your constancy I condemned 
you to the trial.” 

And Sir Caribert spoke; and the first word he said was 
“Wife.” 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS—CriticaL AND DeEscrIPTIvE. 


J. R. THOMPSON. 





THE two very spirited engravings this sketch is designed 
to accompany and explain, have been kindly placed at the 
service of the ALDINE PREss by the “ American Art Publish- 
ing Company,” of 93 Liberty Street, New York City, and 
were selected, the one from the “ Portfolio of Studies of 
Animal Life,” and the other from the 
from European Studios,” 
the Company’s 


“Portfolio of Gems 
which series are 
publications. 


In no other way could the 


readers of this journal be made so well acquainted with the 
meritorious character of this newly established agency of Art 





ST. PETER’S CEMETERY AT SALZBURG.—E. HeEyn. 


culture as by presenting them with two specimens of its best 
works, equal in excellence though differing widely in purpose. 

“The Happy Family,” from a painting by L. Beckmann, is 
a pleasing little domestic scene from the daily life of the wild 
cat. It represents the feline family about to eat breakfast. 
The mother has caught a squirrel, and holds the poor little 
quivering victim in her claws, in such play as the household 
cat of civilization exhibits when she has captured a mouse. 
The kittens caper around, happy in anticipation of their 
repast and in their youthful vitality, thus early developing the 
instinct of prey, and learning from the maternal example that 
squirrels are capital diet and capital fun, and that it is the 
mission of wild cats to make game of them. ‘The title of the 
picture is doubly appropriate, for it places before us a Happy 
Family, and every touch is in the author’s happiest vein. 
Beckmann has long enjoyed a high repute among the animal 
painters of the Continent, and has done for the fere nature 
of the German forests what Landseer has done for “mongrel, 
puppy, whelp and hound,” for poodle, spaniel, bull and cur, 
the dogs, one and all, in high life and low life, in Great 
Britain. A very marked resemblance will be noted in this 
picture to some of the amazingly clever animal paintings of 
W. H. Beard; there is the same humor in the treatment of 
the subject, and a like fidelity to nature in the drawing. It 
may, indeed, be called a screeching likeness of the wild cat. 
Mr. Beckmann belongs to the Dusseldorf School and has 
established his atelier in that Rhenish City. 

“St. Peter’s Cemetery at Salzburg,” from a painting by 
E. Heyn, is a picture of a wholly different kind. All tourists 
who have journgyed through that romantic and singularly 











interesting region that lies on the confines of Bavaria and 
Austria will recall with pleasure the fine old town of Salzburg, 
so peculiar in its architectural effects and so striking in the 
unrivaled beauty of its situation. It is the capital of the 
Duchy of Salzburg, which was formerly an archbishopric, 
recognizing ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but was secularized in 
1801, and, after being for a few years a political dependency 
of Bavaria, was transferred to Austria, a part of whose heter- 
ogeneous dominions it still remains. [he subjects of the See 
of Salzburg were the victims of religious oppression for more 
than a century subsequent to the Reformation, but at length, in 
732, the year in which Washington was born, thé Protestant 
population was permitted to emigrate to the = or of 
30,000 and many of them came to America and settled 
in Georgia, where their descendants may be traced to this 
day. i 
The city of Salzburg, numbering about 17,000 inhabi- 
tants, is most picturesquely built on both sides of the river 


Salzach, which flows with water of a grayish white tinge, 


| imparted by the morain of the glacier, past its Italian-like 
among the finest of 


houses, among the fertile meadows and waving cornfields that 
lie beyond. 
A castle-crowned cliff rises immediately from the river’s 


bank on either hand. That seen in our engraving is called 


fgttig ft 
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“Castle Hill.” The castle has long been dismantled, and 
is now used only for barracks. The elevation of its towers 
above the square below is 400 feet. Looking from the sum- 
mit, the eye of the tourist rests with pleasure on the bright 
green slopes of hills clothed thickly with wood, and, beyond 
these, marks the horizon in the snowy line of towermmg moun- 
tains in the remote distance. There is a large and splendid 
cathedral in Salzburg, built in the 17th Century, of white 
marble, and in the Italian style. In the square in front of 
this edifice there is a sparkling white marble fountain, near 
which stands a statue of Mozart, who was born here, in a 
house which is still to be seen inscribed with his name. 

The scene represented in our engraying, is the quaint 
Cemetery of St. Peter’s, which is remarkable for its numerous 
odd devices in commemoration of the dead who repose there. 
On the right are a church and a convent, four centuries old, 
and on the left the Chapel of St. Vitalis lifts its curious lithe 
spire into the sunlight. The figures that are introduced give 
something of animation to the scene of silence and solemnity. 

In both these engravings the superior effect of a different 
mode of treatment for the various objects that make up the 
picture, will be observed by every one. The fur of the animals 
in the one, and the foliage, near and remote, in the other, are 
as near as possible to nature, and exhibit an effect that could 
not be produced by the usual line and tint process. 

In a-future number, THE ALDINE PREss will offer to its 
readers a careful and thorough article on the subject of wood- 
engraving, in which these differences, and the superiority of 
the treatment adopted by the modern German school, wall be 
pointed out more at length. 
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DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


KATE FIELD. 








THERE are three things which every one believes himself 
perfectly competent to judge: ¢.¢, music, painting, and 
acting. People do not tamper with exact sciences. Nobody 
talks about problems unless able to solve them; mechanics 
are left entirely to mechanical minds. Carpenters are sole 
masters of their peculiar field. Even shoemakers and tailors 
are supposed to know their own business better than those 
who have never served an apprenticeship to it. Not so with 
these Arts which seem to be every noodle’s fair game, and are 
treated as though they had been invented for the sole purpose of 
furnishing small-talk to superficial society. Are the arts called 
jine in derision? How often have we heard persons preface 
their remarks with the assertion that they knew nothing of 
things artistic, and then proceed to administer praise or 
blame with the force of a sledge-hammer! Generally, how- 
ever, no such want of knowledge is admitted, yet equal ignor- 
ance browbeats artists and art-students with an impertinence 
that, sickening the soul, is seldom resented, because of its 
chronic: nature. When the minority challenge the majority, 
the former get the worst of it. Bad taste is to be pitied rather 
than blamed. Surely the uneducated may enjoy whatever 
pleases them; but they have not the right to insist that their 
enthusiasms are in themselves noble and great and to be 
received by all as the best. It is actually as much as your life 
is worth—in society—to deny the exaggerated merits of public 
or private celebrities, be they animate or inanimate. -You 
immediately enjoy the reputation of Voltaire’s Pococurante. 
Opinions, the result of deep thought and earnest study, are 
stigmatized as envy, malice, and all uncharitableness. our 
just criticism is attributed to personal pique, and ever after, 
the thing criticised, should it be animate, regards you as a 
mortal enemy. A righteous dissection of the artist becomes 
what is popularly considered a “scurrilous attack” on the 
man, so sensitive is the American cuticle and so little are the 
principles of criticism understood. You are supposed to be 
a wild beast that goes about seeking whom you may devour, 
falling alike upon all and delighting in universal slaughter ; 
as if a human being, even though a critic, enjoyed the cen- 
sure of his kind, and took particular pleasure in bein 

lacerated as a target for their stones! Nothing but profoun 

conviction will impel a person of any sensibility to oppose the 
ipse dixits of the multitude. Praise is essential to all—the 
more sensitive the organization the more necessary it becomes. 
Standing alone is a fearful martyrdom, and, doubtless this is 
one reason why so few allow themselves to think. They dare 
not, in view of the consequences. 

Truth in art being of no consideration, the only requisition 
made upon those who discuss the subject in print is that they 
should know how to write English, or what passes current 
for it. Any “likely young man, on a newspaper,” is con- 
sidered quite competent to undertake any species of criticism. 
Equally at home in music, the drama, painting and sculpture, 
he oscillates from one to the other with surprising facility and 
oe proof of as much acumen in all as might be expected. 

at person of intelligence ever reads a newspaper criticism 
with any assurance of its correctness? Yet, with all their 
incredulity, the mass of people do believe what they read. 
Like a flock of ao, Bony follow the critic, who is to them 
as a bell-wether, and bow down before the god of his making. 
What “likely young man” of amiable disposition will not 
naturally praise those who are personally civil to him, and 
be excited to the utmost enthusiasm by youth and beauty? 
We say nothing of tangible evidences of regard and the 
ecstasies produced by champagne suppers, which are not un- 
frequently powerful agents in rounding the angles of fact. In 
France, it is such men as Theophile Gautier, Thiers, Fétis and 
Scudo, that educated in art, are its philosophical teachers. 
In England, Chorley, Ruskin, Hammerton, hold the pen, and 
their criticisms are of such vital import as to become a part 
of the nation’s literature. Does not the thought of giving per- 
petuity to any of our art criticisms extort a smile ? 

The art of “ How not to do it” seems to have culminated in 
dramatic criticism. Badly as music and painting are treated, 
the stage receives the lion’s share of abuse. In fact, taking 
Macready, the elder Booth, Rachel, Ristori and Salvini as 
standards, we are inclined to say that in America there is no 
such thing as tragic acting, or any appreciation of what it 
really means. Judging from newspaper paragraphs, and from 
what attracts the public, we are forced to consider this present 
time the reign of arms and legs, with an occasional fine head of 
hair, and, now and then, a pretty face! We go to the theater 
under the delusion of seeing acting and are treated instead 
to a fine figure. It is most enviable to be a handsome man or 
woman, particularly if an artist, yet we would throw physique 
to the dogs rather than allow it to supplant genius, which, in 
_— of homely features, is always fascinating. But evidently 

is notion is exceedingly old-fashioned. Genius has nerves— 
loves art, which is its form of truth; and does not understand 
what the method of advertising exemplified in “8. 7.1860...” 
has to do with Shakespeare. This only shows how idiotic 
genius is, and how it never can “get on.” Disgusted with the 
present condition of the stage, occasioned by the peculiar 
market called for by the public, it will bury itself in private 
life rather than bow te the powers that be. There is always a 
supply for every demand. We needed an honest man for 
President and Abraham Lincoln was given to us. Our soldiers 
appealed long and » gpa for a leader, and Grant was the 
answer to their prayer. When the country grows up to the 
requirements of positive dramatic genius, actors will be forth- 
coming. Until then, the arms and legs will have it all their 
own way. 

The good time coming not having yet arrived, and aspirants 
to histrionic honors meanwhile being many, we offer a little 
gratuitous advice, which, if followed will lead to highly reru- 
nerative results. 

ADVICE GRATIS. 


If desirous of going on the stage, you will first consult your 
; pening gion. ou will think a great deal of the outside of 
| your head and very little of the inside. If, after critical 
eee tion, you discover yourself to be the fortunate possessor 
~ of one or more fine physical points, the first round of the 
ladder, “success,” has been banger You will then seek to 
acquire a certain grace peculiar to plastic art, training with 
| particular reference to what must be your stock in rat This 
_ accomplished, the next step must be the acquisition of a most 

ive “ wardrobe ”—the better your clothes 
the better your chances with rs—who know the public 
weakness well, and naturally pander to it. It is not at all 
necessary to make any intellectual effort in the way of his- 





torical research that your costumes be in character; any 
such effort will be entirely thrown away. Besides, just as 
likely as not, a character-dress would not be becoming—it 
might conceal your cheval de battaille, and this would never 
answer. 

So far, so good. You will “get up” in the leading charac- 
ters of the great dramatists—for the road to the stage is a 
royal one. As comparisons, however, are odious, and as you 
intend to be in the bills—“the greatest dep. tragedian,” you 
will strive to obtain an original play, by which we mean of 
course a translation—from the French, if possible. So sure as 
you seek you will find. Your translator will study your points, 
and adapt his piece to your specialities. All dramatis persone, 
with one exception, must be reduced to nonentities, that they 
may be put in the hands of inferior actors, thereby leaving 
the entire field to yourself. Let the plot be of exceeding 
interest, appealing irresistibly to people’s feelings, so that the 
tears shed over an affecting “situation,” may be attributed to 
the fervor of your acting. With such a manuscript in your 
pocket, half the battle is fought. 

Then look about for an agent. Let him be as good a match 
for Barnum as possible. With a sufficiently attractive bait 
your angling will be successful. Having bought your jfidus 
achates, leave all the rest to him. He will advertise you—he 
will write all your criticisms. Since the days of Siddons and 
the elder Kean, the Drama will have had no such represent- 
ative. All that there is of beauty, youth, fascination and 
talent will be your birthright. The press will be subsidized-y 
your agent may occasionally be told unpleasant truths by 

onest critics, but these contretemps will be of rare occurrence. 
Cosy little suppers, etc., will establish the irresistibility of your 

enlus. 

: At this stage in your career you are sure of an audience, 
but in order to bring matters to a climax, get up a testimo- 
nial benefit, be presented with a set of jewelry—diamonds are 
the best investments—and sail for Duron the next day. 
There is nothing that produces such a profound impression 
on the American public as crossing the Atlantic. Cowper 
once said : 

** How much the fool that’s been to Rome 

ceeds the fool that stayed at home ;”’ 

but Cowper did not know what he was writing about, and, 
moreover, addressed himself to our grandfathers who had no 
disposition to travel, and, therefore, felt flattered at this back- 
handed compliment. You arrive in England and are heralded 
by your agent. Ten chances to one you “draw,” after proper 
management. This fact is circulated. all over the States, and 
people fancy you must be good if England approves, for 
America is a great flunkey in art, and is ready to applaud 
European reputation. Our public are not generally aware that 
the English are no better judges of acting than ourselves, for the 
reason that the best edubated men and women do not frequent 
the theatres. Its support is derived from classes not as high 
in the scale of intelligence as ourselves: But Americans do 
not know this, and you, of course, will not be foolish enough 
to tell them. Remain away as long as you can, take a run 
over the continent, seeing that each movement is dul 
reported by your agent, and then return home “crowned wit 
foreign laurels.” So excellent a speculation is a trip abroad 
that it pays fine dividends even without a public appearance 
in England. 

Now you are a first-class lion, and can make your own terms 
with managers. Critics will discover that your genius has 
been mellowed by foreign travel. In order to prove yourself 
entitled to this criticism, you will endeavor to be more intense. 
If you have a good-sized eye this is easily accomplished. Keep 
your eyes rolling in afine frenzy, or stare fixedly at some given 
point. The vacant stare is perhaps the more effective, bein 
more novel. This, with increased rapidity of utterance, wil 
denote the wonderful development of your great natural 
endowments. 

Having attained this lofty pedestal, you are a favored child 
of fortune. Fame and money are yours, and as success is the 
measure of greatness, Little Pedlington will call upon you 
and leave its best card. Can ambition farther go? 

We leave you rolling along in your carriage, and though this 
advice has been given gratis, do not at least forget to be grate- 
ful in thought to the one who has shown you the royal road 
to the stage. 
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THE VILLA ON THE RHINE* 





B. G. HosMEr. 





At least three great prose works of fiction have appeared during the 
past year. I allude to “Oldtown Folks,” “L’Homme qui Rit,’ and 
“Das Landhaus am Rhein.” 

Oldtown Folks seems to be the best of Mrs. Stowe’s works, in point of 
literary merit. It also possesses historical value. The equipoise of the 
tale is disturbed by an excess of theological discussion and analysis, but 
the authoress shows this to be necessary to her plan. 

I’ Homme qui Rit is the production of one whom an eminent critic does 
not hesitate to pronounce by far the first writer of our time. However 
this may be, surely its author is one of the most prominent men of the 
century, both in literature and out of it. A strange book, powerful and 
sx ye * A book all aflame. A comet among books. 

I do not intend to compare these three works, nor shall I attempt to 
prophesy which one of them is destined to be the most immortal; yet 
it is but just to say that, gE ye of Shakspearean calmness and imper- 
sonality, Zhe Villa on the Rhine ranks above the other two. Hardly any 
where does the author remind us of himself. His characters stand and 
move before us, distinctly defined men and women: No suspicion of 
caricature pertains to them. Contrast with this Ellery Davenport in 
Oldtown Folks. The reader is told that he is accomplished, witty, 
wonderfully fascinating; but he is not shown to be so. He neither does 
nor oye eens worthy of his reputation, and is a failure from begin- 
ning to end. 

In Auerbach’s book the German culture of the present age may be 
said to be embalmed. The future reader will be able, from this source 
alone, to see where the high-water mark of German thought and senti- 
ment now reaches. Gustav Freytag in Soll wnd Haben (Debit and Credit) 
has given us an admirable picture of the German people from the side of 
its exterior activity. In Due Verlorene Handschrift fine Lost Manuscript) 
he made an attempt, which cannot be called successful, to draw the same 
picture on a higher plane. This Auerbach has now done. This, and 
much besides. , ‘ 

What he has done over and above this relates to America, and is 
deserving of our r  syvepethy. In Soll wnd Haben (published in 1855) 
America was introduced, although occu a subordinate position. 
Herman Grimm in Unitberwindliche “Miialixe vincible Powers) (1867) 
made his heroine an American, and laid part of his scene here. ' 
Grimm’s story is German and not American. It has been reserved for 
Berthold Auerbach to put the finishing stroke to this mye: tp uniting 
Germany and America in a German book. The Villa on Rhine is 
German at the base and American at the t. 

From a purely intellectual point of view, the German civilization 
excels all others. To make this assertion is not to prefer Germany to 
her sister nations. For this is only one way of looking at a many-sided 
subject, and I am even inclined to t that pure intellect is by no 
means the chief element in culture. culture is certainly too 


* Das Landhaus am Rhein. Roman von Berthold Auerbach,» 3 Bde, Stuttgart, 1869. 





much in the head and not enough in the whole man and the conduct of 
his life. Yet we to Coens, for instruction, because she is so well 
instructed. And the reason of this is, that Germany has ae been 
eager to learn wherever there was any information to be had. o intel- 
lectual treasure could escape her. She has never failed to discover its 
abiding-place. She has been to school to the Antique World, to Italy, 
to France and to England. And now, with this same truth-divining 
instinct, = — mind is arousing itself to goats vagina that the 
test battles of humanity are no lo to fought on Euro 
soil, but have already cooseel-the open. r i 

As Europe to , 80 is America to . We make use of no 
empty phrase when we say the “Old World.” Verily it is old and 
retrospective. And this is none the less true because we may not yet 
have — all its wisdom. For this very wisdom is a seed which 
cannot thrive and bear fruit in the effete soil which produced it. The 
best individual intellects in Europe are everywhere slowly awaking to 
these—for them—somewhat startling conclusions. But Germany bids 
fair to open its eyes soonest as a nation. 

During our war, nowhere did the Union receive so much intelligent 
sympathy as in Germany. The Germans are our friends. -To be an 

merican is, of itself, no ineffectual passport to German society. And 
to speak warmly and generously of America seems now to be the watch- 
word in German literature. 

Auerbach has not made a premonitory confession of weakness by 
locating his story in another age or country. He has aspired to portra 
the present state of the land he lives in. te is most significant that this 
portraiture, which takes its rise in Germany, must, in order to be com- 
plete, culminate in America. The incidental circumstance, that one of 
the heroes of the book, after participating in the war here, returned to 
reside in Germany, does not conflict with this statement. And, as he is 
supposed to be still alive, I would venture a doubt whether, after having 
identified himself with the spirit of the New World, he will ever again 
be ey. contented in the Old. Roland, the other and younger hero, 
bg is of American birth but European education, remained here after 

e war. 


It is well to reproduce German peasant and court life, as Auerbach has 


heretofore done. But the present task is a higher and more arduous one, , 


and, in its discharge, he has achieved his crowning success. 

And the faults? 

Germany is old, and old age is proverbially garrulous. Could any body 
be so inconsiderate as to interrupt the narrator—who is here pleasantly 
chatting of the Fatherland, and Fatherland’s favorite, Young America— 
and admonish him that our time and patience are limited? And yet it is 
no trifling piece of exertion in this age, and particularly in this country, 
to read a three volume work of fiction through, each volume of sufficient 
extent for a full-fledged novel. The Villa on the Rhine is too long. So 
was On the Heights. I admit that an extensive plan requires corres- 
ponding room for its fulfillment. And, if the conception of this work de- 
mands the space it covers, there is nothing to be said. But does it? 

Erich Dournay is a fine young man, handsome of course, rather a Ger- 
man type of hero, metaphysical, given to prosing. To come to America 


-and fight was just what he needed to expel the lingering mists of non- 


sense from out of him. Erich is Roland's teacher, and untiringly strives 
to imbue his pupil with free ideas and noble ambition. Roland is of a 
nature to receive all the good which is imparted. Of the two, Roland is 
more to my taste. Roland and his sister Manna are worthy of one 
another. 

The introduction of the negro Adams into the narrative is unfortunate. 
It was well, besides being highly dramatic, that Sonnenkamp, the ex- 
slavedealer, (Roland’s father, and the owner of Villa Eden), should wear 
on his thumb a ring which concealed the scar made aforetime by the 
teeth of a negro he was throttling. But that this negro should be resur- 
rected and lugged into the story in the way he is, is really too bad. A 
coarse stroke for effect. I see ‘eae was a temptation, in a book which 
deals much with the emancipation of the slaves, to have an escaped 
slave among the actual characters. But temptations are sometimes given 
us to be resisted. “ 

My remarks have had no reference to the translations, which indeed I 
have not examined. The artistic merit, and the indigenousness of the 
original, will prevent its being denaturalized with entire success. Be- 
sides, the text has been remodeled since the translations were made. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Evenings with the Sacred Poets: a series of quiet talks about the Singers 
and their Songs. By Frederick Saunders. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
The arrangement of this volume is peculiar, and in our opinion very 
happy. The work is divided into ten chapters, or, as the author styles 
them, “ Evenings,” each of which .embraces a separate epoch or nation- 
ality. The design of the volume, to quote from the preface, is “ to present, 
in the most compact form, the essence of all that is interesting in anec- 
dote and historic illustration, referring to the sacred poetry pa hymnol- 
ogy of the Christian ages.” Mr. Saunders displays rare talent for the work 
he has undertaken, and an enthusiasm which carries the reader with him, 
while his pleasant blending of anecdote, historical facts and inspired 
verse, must cause regret that the evenings were not extended to nights, 
and the number to the traditional one thousand and one. When we 
mention Randolph as the publisher, it is unnecessary to speak of the 
excellence of the mechanical execution—his imprint is a guarantee of the 
acme of good taste in bookmaking. 


The Household Treasury of English Song. Specimens of the English 
Poets chronologically arranged; with Biographical and Explanatory. Notes, and 
ener one thousand Marginal Quotations. London and New York: T. Nelson & 

ons. 

The scope of this book is well set forth in its title, and we must give 
the editor full credit for work admirably performed; it will be of great 
value to all students of English literature.and at the same time a pleasant 
leisure hour companion. 

Fair Harvard: a Story of American College Life. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 

This book has attained the dignity of a second edition, and has been 
honored by re-publication in London, in spite of the ponderous Latin 
quotations which occur on the title-page, in the preface, and at the begin- 
ning of each of the twenty-two chapters. The intention of the author 
was, doubtless, to secure fame and readers among the recent graduates 
and present sophomores, for one could hardly expect that those who had 
long left the halls of Harvard could translate all the hexameters which 
seem to flow so smoothly and so frequently through the pages- of the 
volume. Why it should be “a crime to keep from the public,” a story 
which the author admits was the product of hours, does not appear even 
in the preface or in the pages. There is a vivacity and sprightliness about 
some portions of the book that is charming. 


The Life of Rossini, by H. Sutherland Edwards, with a Portrait by 
Gustave Doré. New York and Boston: Ditson & Co. ‘ 
The same hand which can portray the “horrors of the damned in 
hell,” and “the forms of beauty with a gentler touch,” has given us as 
a frontispiece to this work, a strikin ing portrait of the man whom we know 
chiefly from his “ William Tell” and his “ Stabat Mater,” and whom the 
world delights to honor with willing ears. The book itself contains much 
of interesting incident, and will be prized by those who would know 
more of the life of the great composer than is contained in the biography 
by Stendhal, written and published nearly half a century since. 


Public Ledger Almanac. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. 

80,000 copies of this Almanac were printed for gratuitous distribution 
to the subscribers to the Public Ledger. The enterprising editor, not 
content with supplying them with a paper which has few equals any- 
where, presents patrons with an Almanac, the local interest of which 
is beyond comparison. It is a miracle of chronological compilation. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Wild Sports of the World: a Book of Natural His and Adventure. 
By James > with 147 Ilustrations. Cloth, an 


The Polar World: a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Ant-Arctic Seaton of the Globe. By Dr. G. . With Additional 
Chapters and One Hundred and Sixty Three Ilustrations. $3.%. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred Tonngen (Poet Laureate). Numerous 
Illustrations. Paper Covers, 50 cents. oth extra $1.00. 

Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths. By Lyuien Abbott. 
With Xia by Doré, e, Durham, and Parsons. Cloth extra, bevelled 


Isabel's Scoret; or, A Sister’s Love. A Tale for the Young. London and 
New York: T. Nelson & Sons, . 
Ye To- and Forever: a Poem in Twelve Edward 
is Bickersteth, M.A. New York: Robert Carter & Sa rsa ” 


Bible Ilustrations, iginal Readings on Sacred y 
Geoorept, Antiquities and Theology. By John Kitto, pDrSe og be 5 
e same. : ; 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


PIANO-EF'ORTE MAKERS, 
No. 272 Washington Street, Boston. 


Thirty-five Premiums Awarded. New Styles. Reduced Prices. 
- SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


Having secured the services of A FIRST-CLASS PARIS 
DRESSMAKER, respectfully announce that they 
are prepared to make up, at short notice, 
and in the latest styles, 


Walking & Driving Costumes, 


_BALL AND WEDDING DRESSES, 


which they are confident will give perfect satisfaction. 





Broadway and Grand St. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Croruine, Suirts & Furnisuinc Goops, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER, 
BROADWAY, BROADWAY, 


Cor. Grand St. Cor, Warren St, 





New York. 





P, LORILLARD & CO. 


Nos. 16, 18, AND 20 CHamBers Street, New York. 
(ESTABLISHED 1760.) 


Tobacco and Snuff Manufacturers. 





The largest and oldest House in the Tobacco Trade of the country continue to sell all their 
famous Brands at prices indicating the lowest market quotations. A circular of prices mailed 
upon application. 


TURKO-RUSSIAN BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDING, 
Broadway & {Sth Street, New York. 








The largest, ntost complete and luxurious Bathing establish- 
ment in the United States. 





There is a STEAM BATH Room, with marble couches for thirty 
bathers ; a PLUNGE BATH four feet deep, with steps at each end, 
large enough to swim around ; a SHAMPOOING and MANIPULATING 
Room, with the necessary couches ; DRESSING Rooms for thirty-two 
persons, handsomely carpeted and fitted; and an elegant RECEPTION 
Room, with lounges for an equal number. 


John F. Henry, 
United States Medicine Warehouse, 


AND ; 
MINERAL WATER DEPOT. 
Proprietor of the Celebrated CARBOLIC SALVE. 


London Branch, 8 College Place, 


FRANCIS NEWBERY & SONS, 
45 St. Paul’s Churchyard. NEW YORK. 


YS GREER RERBRE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to furnish all classes with 
constant employment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice may send their ad- 
dress, and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. Full particulars, a valuable 
sample, which will do to commence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by mail. 
Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Auausta, 


TOILET SOAP! 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an entirely 
NEW PROCESS, from materials and emollients hitherto not used in Toilet 
—— and is ESSENTIALLY different from, and GREATLY SUPERIOR to 

others. 

IT DOES NOT CRACK OR WASTE like other Soaps, if left for 
hours in the water. 


It will last nearly Twice as long as any other Toilet Soap. 











It great HEALING qualities. 
Tt im to the skin a remarkable sorTnEss, never injuring the 
most itive flesh. 


It is peculiarly adapted for cHAPPED HANDS, the FACE and SALT 


It is invaluable for general use in the NURSERY. 
It cannot be excelled as a SHAVING SOAP. 
Its CLEANSING and DETERGENT qualities are wonderful, readily 
removing DIRT, FRUIT STAINS, INK, GREASE, etc, 
A LITTLE of the soaP and PLENTY of WATER, produce a fine 


er. 
THE SONSY FLOATING BATH SOAP combines all 


the excellent and peculiar ie of the reguiar Toilet Soap, and floats 
on the water like a cork. Its effect upon the flesh is INVIGORATING 
and HEALTHFUL. For sale by all and Grocers. 


C. E. GRISWOLD & CO., Agents, 38 Park Place, N.Y. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
254 Broadway, New York. 
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SSS ximmensc£t. 


All the Surplus Divided among the Assured. Policies Non-Forfeitable. 
No Restrictions on Residence or Travel. 


ASSETS - - - $2,500,000. 


in Liberality to Policy-holders Unsurpassed. 


WALTER S. CRIFFITH, Prest. 


GEO. C. RIPLEY, Secy. J. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treas. 
WM. J. COFFIN, Actuary. A. P. CAPWELL, Counsel. 


WASHINGTON 
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LIFE_INSURANCE 


18S Broadway, 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
WILLIAM HAXTON, Secretary. 


COMPANY, 
New Work. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-Pres't & Actuary. 
CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Secretary. 


Cash Assets, over - = $2,000,000 
Cash Income, over - = $1,000,000 


Cash Dividends annually, from date of Policies. 
force by Non-Forfeitable Dividends. 
The WASHINGTON holds over $187 for each $100 of Liabilities, having 


the largest excess of Cash Surplus of any permanently established Life Insurance 
Company in America, thereby giving the utmost possible security to the Policy-holder. 


Policies kept in 





1G 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BO ST ON. 
Offers Unequaled Advantages arid Courts Investigation, 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
No. 155 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Hatt & MANNING. 


MANAGERS. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated in i851. 


CASH ASSETS, - - 


$3,000,000. 


No Company Offers Greater Advantages. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Its Assets belong only to Policy-Holders. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
AIL Policies Non=Forfeitabie, 


BY LAW OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


N. B.—To illustrate this wise provision: Freprick Wels, of 126th Street, New 
York, was insured by the MassacuuseTTs MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, under 
Policy No. 12,085, for $3,000, in December, 1865, giving one-third note. The Renewal 
of December, 1866, was paid in same manner. He paid nothing afterwards, He died 
in July, 1868. In October proofs of death were filed with the Company. Ninety days 
thereafter the Policy was paid to the widow at the New York Office. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


SMITH & FOSTER, General Agents, 
No. 243 Broadway. 





NEW ENGLAND ; 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON. 


ORGANIZED IN 1843. 


The Oldest Mutual Life Insurance Company in the United States. 


$8,000,000. 


Every Description of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


B. F. STEVENS, 
President. 


Cash Assets, - 


J. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary. 


Ss. S. STEVENS, Agent, 
110 Broadway, New York. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


“NEWARK, N. J. 


Organized 1845. Charter Perpetual. 
STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS OVER $19,000,000. 


Officers : 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
This long-established and always successful Company issues all the various kinds of 


policies, at the LOWEST RATES consistent with safety and the best interests of the 
members. 





EVERY POLICY HOLDER IS A MEMBER, 
All the profits are divided annually among the insured. 


its Expenses are Lower than any other Company. 

Dividends are declared on each and every premium paid. They may be left to accu- 
mulate till the policy becomes paid up, or applied to the reduction otpremiums. By the 
Note System, it makes them available at the time of payment, and not at the close of the 
first or succeeding years. This enables the party to be insured from the first for double 
the amount than by the all-Cash plan. 

This Company unites both the all-Cash and Note-plans, and hence the insured has 
advantages much greater than afforded by exclusively all-Cash Companies, aud Policies 
are often saved, when in the latter they wouid be lost. 


New York Office, 137 Broadway. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, Agent. 
Hours for Medical Examination at the Office, daily, from 11 A. M., til 
half past 2 P. M. 





HOMEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
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OFFICE, No. 231 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, ACCORDING TO MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON ACCOUNT OF EMPLOYMENT OR TRAVELING. 
KATES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY, STATE OR NATIONAL. 

CAPITAL, PREMIUMS AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH, 
WOMEN INSURED AT THE SAME RATES AS WEN, 


Agents anc Canvassers Wanted. 
D. D. T. MARSHALL, 














T Gonnitng Act Jt Vice-President. 
’ . 
"t A ART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
A AUST PEO 2G Sh, we, ERM Mae IONS 


ASBURY 
Life Insurance Company, 


Office: BROADWAY, Cor. lith st., 
NEW YORK. 


Capital - - - - $150,000. 


Assets, - - - - - 225,000. 
LEMUEL BANGS, GEO. ELLIOTT, 
President. Vice-Pres’t and Seoretary. 


EMORY M’CEINTOCK, Actuary. 


The Asbury Com: commenced business in April last, m with almost unprec- 
edented success, on tare already issued over 1,300 policies, paren Bes $3,000,000. 
a 


DIVIDENDS ON THE “ PARTNERSHIP PLAN,” noe parye and — Company. 
Opinion of Hon. WILLIAM BARNES, Su tendent of New York State Insu- 
rance it: “Your plan of making vidends to 
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has in the Company, is entitled to 
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THE MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

Nos. 144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


—_—_——_ 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Cash Assets, _ ee $40,000,000. 





Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United States Stocks. 





Issues every approved description of Life and Endowment Policies on 
selected lives at MODERATE RATES, returning all surplus 
annually to the Policy-holders, to be used either in pay- 
ment of premiums, or to purchase additional 
insurance at the option of the assured. 





OFFICERS: 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 

F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass’t Actuary. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Offices: 26 NASSAU ST., cor. Cedar, 


OFFICERS. 


DIRECTORS. 
PRESIDENT: JAMES B. COLGATE, 
of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 
JUSTUS, LAWRENCE. 5 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
Vice-PRESIDENT : Cate Reeestary of Date.) 
M. B. WYNKOOP. JUSTUS LAWRENCE, 
President. 
SECRETARY : JOSEPH T. SANGER, 
Merchant, 45 Liberty Street. 
J. P. ROGERS. 
Rev. HENRY C. FISH, D. D., 
AcruarRr: Newark, New Jersey. 


8. C. CHANDLER, Jr., — _ RICHARD W. BOGART, 


of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers. 


LUTHER W. FROST, 





E. D. WHEELER, M. D. Spats, New York, 
Beene OBeve, in erent o pation, Ie a oe Ja States from Maine to 
Income, - $4,000,000.00. 


Profits of the Company Anuually Divided. One-third of the Premium may remain 
unpaid as a Loan. Ro. NOTES "REQUIRED. Policies Non-Forfeitable. Security 
Perfect. Thirty days’ grace allowed ante e) of premiums. Insurec have the 
widest liberty to travel in any part of the World without extra charge. 

$100,000 ited with the State Superinteudent of Ineurance, at Albany, in com- 
pliance with State Law. LIBERALITY UNSURPASSED. 





EMPIRE MUTUAL ‘ 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, No. 139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER. GEORGE W. SMITH, 





President. Vice-President. 

SIDNEY W. CROFUT, LEMUEL H. WATERS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 

T. K. MARCY, M. D., EVERETT CLAPP, 

Medical Examiner. Sup’t of Agencies. 

G. HILTON SCRIBNER.. bl RE CT ad RS 9 Bein eases dsbha. 3 President. 

sc ck swe ce cebwewbewesecpecds 2-50 Vice-President. 

as CS ct he cous kee Sp 5 East 20th Street. New York. 

(8 & 26 (Oo ra Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, 113 Fulton Street. 

R. POILLON...... C. & R. Poillon, Ship builders, 224 South Street. New York. 

EE cc dats sGdckeccuece siee rake Broe., Bankers, 16 Broad Street. 

HENRY R. MORGAN........ New York & Charleston 8. 8. Co., 26 Broadway. 

Dep WER OE f 680 wonvccccsdaeccccoe Continental Life Insurance Co., New York. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 


Whole Life Policies absolutely non-forfeitable from payment of first annua) 
premium. 
Geoctel Insurances mie fer hetiaite after two annual payments. 
policies absolutely incontestable after two annual premiums. 
All restrictions u travel and removed, and no pe-mits required. 
No accumulat of Interest on Loans or Deferred Premiums, and no in- 


orease of annual payment on any class of Policies. 
e Dividends on the Prepresvics Plan, and also upon the Guarantee Interest 





_ COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 


178 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN PIERPONT, President. 
J. B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
R. 0. FROST, Secretary. 
F. A. PUTNAM, M.D, ; 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Examiners. , 


All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable from date of issue, and 
are free from restrictions on travel. 
It Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32 
and the Tropic of Capricorn. 
All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in the profits of the Company unless 
otherwise s 


aad days’ grace allowed on each payment, and the Policy held good during that 


Dividends are upon all Policies that have been in force a full year, 
next premium. 


annual 


DIRECTORS: 
President Open Board Brokers. 
New York. 





REGISTERED POLICIES. 


AN APPEAL TO ALBANY. 


Law-makers of the Empire State, is payment of the “regis- 
tered” policies of any Life Insurance Company GUARAN- 
TEED by the State of New York? If the distinct and 
formal repudiation by law of such - interpretation of the 
Registry acts (See Amendment to Registry Act, 1868) be 
systematically and willfully ignored by unprincipled sharpers 
and their truckling henchmen, SPEAK in tones which cannot 
fail to be understood, and act in a way which will admit no 
more quibbling. Blot from the statute book this nondes- 
cript, which gives excuse for winking at a downright 
swindle, and let your will be known that the Empire State 
shall no longer appear as the confederate of this grave-yard 
ring. 

A body which professes to represent the Democracy—the 
people—should see that justice and protection be extended to 
the bereaved and helpless, and that speculations founded upon 
their misfortunes should never dare to cross the sacred bar- 
rier of a new-made grave. 

Let our Life Insurance laws be framed in the interest of 
the widow and the orphan; let us have an honest, able Insur- 
ance Commissioner, who will see that the laws are faithfully 
obeyed, and let a business, based wholly upon faith, be con- 
ducted in its minutest details in the strictest good faith. De- 
ceit in Life Insurance is fraud upon the dead. 





—_coe 


WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 








When men are prosperous, and are making money, and con- 
sider themselves rich, I wonder that it so seldom comes home 
to them that they are liable to reverses, which shall plunge 
their families into the utmost pecuniary distress. Men know 
that business is subject to fluctuations, and that nothing is 
more frequent than that men should in one year have all the 
comforts and advantages of wealth, and the next year be 
stripped bare. But a vicious hopefulness prevents them from 
realizing that they shall ever be subject to this fate which be- 
falls others. 

Men expect to live; they do not anticipate bankruptcy. 
When times change, and the pinch comes, it is too late for 
them to make provision for the family. The wife, the chil- 
dren, the whole household are suddenly plunged into distress. 
Indeed, much as the business man suffers himself, his own 
pangs are the least part of the suffering. 

I have lived long enough to see the overthrow of a great 
many families because the father, believing that he should live 
and always keep them in comfortable circumstances, had 
neglected to make an independent provision for them. 

At the man’s death, the estate proves either insolvent, or 
reduced toa minimum. The wife, not trained to business, is 
obliged to settle the estate by agents. What, with unskillful 
management, carelessness, or even sometimes deliberate fraud, 
the residuum melts in her hands, and the widow, with five or 
six young children to be fed, clothed, and educated, finds her- 
self alone and penniless! Habits cannot be changed in a day. 
She has not been trained to business. She may have been a 
good housekeeper, but now she must earn money, which is a 
very different thing from ordering a household skillfully. 
Some, utterly overmatched, break down under the trial, and 
the children are scattered like young partridges whose mother 
the hawk has devoured. 

I believe it to be the duty of every man who is prosperous, 
out of debt and making money, to settle upon his wife a cer- 
tain amount of property, which shall not be affected by either 
his bankruptcy or his death. This may be done by a Life In- 
surance; especially if it be a Policy which is not forfeited by 
neglect of payment.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


oie in 





CAREFUL STEERING. 





Is not the statute book of our State disgraced by a law of 
which the following twaddle can be published editorially in 
an “Insurance” Journal, the conductor of which certainly 
ought to know something of his specialty ? 


If our correspondent will turn to pages 547 and 548 of the July, 1869, 
Monitor, he will find the Registry Law itself, and perhaps be able to judge 
of its meaning with accuracy. If, however, he is as arbitrary in his inter- 
pretation of its phraseology as he is of that in Mr. Morgen’s advertise- 
ment, he will probably fail of satisfaction. When one says a policy is as 
secure as a 5.20; that oil is as clear as water ; that butter is as von a as 
gold, he uses similes, but he does not put himself under obligations to 
adopt the dictum of a critic who says his simile means just so and so, and 
nothing else; and we, therefore, venture to respond that it is “ possible for 
an intelligent person to draw another conclusion from the language of the 
advertisement alluded to” than that Mrs. Doe should be the recipient of 
New York’s magnanimity as described. If Mr. Morgan had said his 
policy was “as gi as wheat,” or “as firm as the hills,” or “as sound as 
a roach,” he would have conveyed the same sort of notion to our mind 
that he does when he affirms that it is “as secure as a bond;” but we do 
not propose to quarrel with the man who receives a different impression, 
although we question both the good taste and the efficiency of harsh lan- 
guage such as our correspondent adopts. 

As an impartial journalist, it is not our mission to take a partizan stand 
for or against any particular plan that is the subject of professional dis- 
cussion among experts. All we can say at present is, that the gentlemen 
who present conflicting views on this topic are both able and honest, and 
that they differ. If there were no obscurity about the law itself there 
could be but one interpretation of it, but the fact that interpretations are 
many and diverse, argues that the statute is not us lucid as it might be, or 
as it probably will be when it has been further amended. The subject is 
one of immense importance, and we welcome to our columns discussion 
of its merits and demerits —Inswrance Monitor. 


Is there not something radically Wrong here? If what is 
asserted by interested advocates of the system be true, and 
their promises to pay are GUARANTEED by the State of 
New York, ought not the fact to be clearly and officially set 
forth, so that he who runs may read? 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Nos. 112 & 114 BROAVDWAY, 


Assets, over - - = $11,000,000 


1. It isa PURELY MUTUAL Company ; so that the oo bpb-sane 4 tage HARN- 
r. 





INGS over the actual cost of insurance is returned to each mem 


2. IT HAS AGE, having been organized in 1845. It has the benefit of the experience 
of pears a quarter of a century, and members are thus guaranteed from all doubtful 
EXPERIMENT in the method of conducting its business. 


8. STABILITY AND PERPETUITY is shown by the accumulation of a capital 


of over ELEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, after paying all losses pom ge and 
ware large | dividends to its members. It has now an income of over FOUR 


DOLLARS, and the interest on its investments produces revenue 
nearly sufficient to pay accruing losses. 


4. ECONOMY IN ITS MANAGEMENT. The ratio of ita expenses to its receipts 
has been for several years less than any other New York Company. 

5. NON-FORFEITURE OF POLICIES. It onternatep the system ox Non-For- 
— of Policies, and to it the public are indebted for a feature so favorable to the 

sured. 

6. DIVIDENDS. its dividends are declared annually, and are available IMMZ- 
DIATELY AS CASH IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 

%. ITS DIVIDEND SYSTEM ie the “Contribution Plan,” by which each member 
is —p = the exact cost of hie insurance, and receives back his surplus payments. 
These dividends can remain with the Company, participating in its earnings, and be 
used at any subsequent period in the payment of premiums. 


8. LIBERALITY IN SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES. Experience has shown that 
cases arise where Policies, although equitably claims, are not legally so. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t & Act’y. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


CorneEttius R. Bogert, M. D. 
GrorcE WILKES, M. D. | Medical Examiners. 


Cartes Wrient, M. D., Assistant Medical Hxaminer. 





SAFETY AND SECURITY. LIBERALITY IN TERMS. 
PROMPTNESS IN THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES. 


PHCGNIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1869, - $3.664,000. 
Has over $159 for every $100 of Liabilities. 





Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment Policies on 
ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 


Nearly all RESTRICTIONS on BUSINESS and TRAVEL REMOVED. 
Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. on the full amount ot 
Premium paid. 
Dividends may be applied to increase the Insurance, or to reduce the 
premium as the applicant may elect. 5 
J. F. BURNS, Sec’y. E. FESSENDEN, Pres’ 
Branch Office: 153 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JOHN E. DEWITT, Resident Director. 





THE 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 200 BROADWAY. 


$100,000 deposited with the Insurance Depart- 
ment at Albany. 


The Farmers and Mechanics’ Life Insurance Company will grant 
Insurance on Lives, in sums of from $250 to $10,000, on either of the 
following plans : 


Orgin Life P qn. Return Premium Pla " 
ns owment Plan. income Producing Pian. 
ildren’s Endowment Plan. Ter an. 
ompound interest Plan. oint Life Plan. 


OFFICEHRS: 
President, EH McMURDY. 
Vice-President, EDWARD MARTINDALE. 
Secretary, WILLIAM HENDERSON. 
Consulting Actuary, LUCIUS McADAM. 
nsel, Hon. 8S. L. WOODFORD. 
Examiner, J. W. HENRY. 
ting Hxam 


iner, RODMAN BARTLETT, 
134 West 48th Street. 





DIRECTORS: 


Jewett M. Richmond, Thomas Lord, Wm. Adams, Jr., Hon. Josiah T. Miller, 












Hon. J. H. Martindale H. O. Armour, J. Crosby Brown, ‘Titus Mead, 
Nathan F. Graves, Israel D. Condit, Joseph 8. Decker, Theo. F. Hay, 
Wm. C. Ruger, Philo. Remington, Chas. Moiex, Hon. 8. L. Woodford, 
Chas. H. Doolittle, | Hon. Isaac Dayton, Edward McMurdy, Wm. Henderson, 
W. C. Squire, John H. Clark, Orlando L. Stewart, John McMurdy, 
Hon. J. C. Osgood, Edward Martindale, Robert McMnurdy, J. Todd. 
Hon. J. H. Russell, J. D. Badgley, Lloyd Gran. Bartlett, 
| me LEH 
-= z 
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‘ aN ya PIONEER ACCIDENT COMPANY 
~ ~/ aes or 
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_ AMERICA, 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
$1,250,000. 
INSURES ACAINST ACCIDENTS. 


Cash Assets, over = 


General Accident Policies, for the month or year, written b; Agents, at rates within 
fee: reach ofall. Has PAID OVER ONE ON DOLLARS in benedts to Policy- 
olders. 


GRANTS LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


On exceedingly Favorable Terms. Ample Security, Low Cash Rates, Definite Contrac 
ne Policies Non- table. ~ “; 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 
President. 
GEO. B. LESTER, CHAS. E. WILSON, 
Actuary. Ass’t Secretary. 


New York Office: 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton. Street. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


Annual Income, (March 31st, 69), $6,173,021.00 
Assets, (March 31st, 1869), - - $9,021,077.02 
Amount Assured in 1868, - $5],891,825.00 


The rank of the “EQUITABLE” among all American Companies, 
as to New Business done since its organization, stands as follows: 


In 1860 tt was the NintHu. In 1864 and 1865 the Stxtu. 
In 1861 the Erantu. In 1866 the Fourtu. 
In 1862 and 1863 the SEVENTH. In 1867, the Turrp. 

In 1868, the Szeconp. 


The ratio of the EQUITABLBE’S total outgo for Deaths and Expenses, 
to Cash Premium received for the last five years, is less than that of any 
other Company for the same period. 


OFFICERS: 
WM. C. ALEXANDER, President. HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





THE 
CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 


New York Office: 183 Broadway. 
N.S. PALMER, Gen’l Agent. 


Assets, Income, 
$6,000,000. $3,500,000. 
DIVIDENDS CLAIMS 


Paid to Insured, Paid on Policies, 


$1,900,000. $2,000,000. 





The only Company that guarantees ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, and the 
first in the U. 8. to pay Dividends on and after the first renewal. 
The Books and Circulars issued by the Company, will 
be furnished to any person applying for them. 

JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 


Z A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
Ss. H. WHITH, Secretary and Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TONTINE 


Life and Savings Insurance Company, 
Office: 149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


_—_———e 


PECULIAR FEATURES. 


ALL Po.icres Non-FoRFEITABLE BY THEIR TERMS. 

THIRTY DAYs’ GRACE in the payment of renewal Premiums given in the Policies. 

Premiums lower than the average, and the same as have just been jointly adopted 
by. several Standard Companies, viz.: the ‘*‘ Mutual,’’ ‘‘ Equitable,” ‘* Washington,”’ &c. 

Loans on Po.icrEs made after two Annual Premiums have been _ 

DIVIDENDS on the contribution plan, by which each Policy-holder receives a share 
of the ee in the same proportion he has contributed to it. 

Nove. Forms or INSURANCE. 


A Tontine Departmentht, 
The only one in the United States. 

TontineEs provide for Old Age just as Life Insurance does for early death. They are 
_— patronized in Europe, where about Fifty Millions of dollars are invested in 
them. 

The depositors form a family, so to speak, the survivors of which share, in equitable 
proportions, the inheritance derived from the accumulated deposits of those that die. 


WILLIAM H, LUDLOW, Pres’t. ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Act’y. 


DIRECTORS: 





WM, H. LUDLOW, J.O. SEYMOUR, M. C. MORGAN, 

R. M. STRATTON, WM. BLOODGOOD. EDWARD HAIGHT, 

SAM’L WIL . JAMES M. BROWN, WM. M. TWEED, 

CLARENCE 8.BROWN, SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, CHARLES J. SHEPARD, 
DWIGHT TOWNSEND 





JONATHAN THORNE, 


J. WILSON STRATTON, 
VHITING, 


JOHN N. JOSEPH M. COOPER 
ROBERT SCHELL, R. LENOX KENNEDY, ELIJAH T. BROWN, 
J.P.GIRAUD FOSTER, JOHN CASWELL, ABRAM S. HEWITT. 
JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. FOSTER & THOMAS, Solicitors. 
CHARLES McMILLAN, M. D., Medical Kxaminer. 


P| 


PHILIP W. ENGS 








ADVANTAGES. 
ist. Its rates are the Lowest of any Mutual Company in America. 
2d. All its Policies are non-forfeitable. 
3d. It does not limit travel as other Companies do. 
4th. It allows thirty days grace in on of Premium. 


It declares Dividends annually. 
. It guarantees a cash surrender vatue to all Policies, 
Sth. Its Dividends are non-forfeiting. 


hy lt loans the surrender value of its Policies. 
7th 








DIRECTORS. 
Epxounp C. Fiswer, Pres't. James Gorsn. SamvzEt Borro’ ¢ 
a HF. Vai, ee: Francis Seen. 
Hon. W. A. NEWELL, Joun W. ScHanck, Benzamin 8. Watcort, 
Henry M. ALEXANDER, Srpney E. Morsz, JR., A. G. cee 
James M. Hatsrep, Samusi. Co_eate, - BuaKery Wiison. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. ° 





MORGAN, os. THE ALDINE. 





In our last issue we gave Mr. N. D. Morgan an opportunity 
to come before our readers with his statement of grievances, 
by the publication, in full, of that curious and unique docu- 
ment, his complaint in the above case. Since then he has 
amended the complaint by supplying a previous omission, 
and now alleges specific damages. The correction states, in 
substance, that sundry persons, whose names are to him 
unknown, have, since reading the article to which he takes 
exception, utterly refused to accept the Registered Policies of 
the North America Life Insurance Company, to the great 
pecuniary loss, etc., etc. 

As his complaint is dated the day after that on which the 
objectionable article was published, we feel very much grati- 
fied by this evidence of the avidity with which the insuring 
classes peruse THE ALDINE PREss, and the promptness with 
which they act upon his suggestions. 

We now place before our friends, the answer of Messrs. 
Sutton, Bowne & Co. to the gentleman’s complaint. 

NEW YORK SUPERIOR COURT. 
NatHan D. Moraay, Plaintiff, agst. James SuTtTon, Jr., TAPPEN BowNngE, 
and LINDLEY M. FRANKLIN, Defendants. Ansver. 

And the said defendants, by Sewell and Pierce their attorneys, come 


and defend this action, and for answer to the complaint of the plaintiff 
herein show: 


1st. That they admit that the plaintiff is President of the North 


“America Life Insurance Company, as in the said complaint alleged, and 


admit that he is the executive officer of said company, but whether 
or not the whole time of the plaintiff is devoted to the business of said 
company, or whether such duties constitute his occupation or profession, 
or whether he receives, as such officer, an annual salary, or is a stock- 
holder or policy-holder in such company, or is pecuniarily interested in 
the profits of such company, defendants have no knowledge or informa- 
tion sufficient to form a belief. 

2d. And the said defendants admit that they are partners in trade, 
under the firm name of Sutton, Bowne & Co., and are engaged in the 
general business of printers, and are the publishers of a monthly paper, 
printed and published in the city of New York, called the ALDINE PREss, 
which paper has an extensive circulation. 

3d. And the defendants admit that said paper is issued by them once 
in each month. 

4th. And the defendants admit that they published and printed in 
the said ALDINE PREss, for the month of October, a certain article 
respecting the mode or system of insuring lives adopted by the said North 
America Life Insurance Company, which said article did contain the 
words “ We think it will not be difficult to prove that Mr. Morgan’s state- 
ment just quoted is not true, and that the whole scheme is a fraud upon 
the public, a deliberate scheme to obtain their money and their patronage 
under false pretenses, which if practised upon a small scale, and in any 
other business, would be very properly treated as a criminal offense. The 
ingenuity in misrepresentation by which Mr. Morgan persistently puffs 
his registry system and the deceit practised by the agents of the company 
in relation to it, with his approval, has long been a subject for just con- 
demnation by persons of truthfulness and honor connected with the busi- 
ness of Life Insurance. After all we are inclined to think that the registry 
system has some value, at least to the policy-holders in the North America, 
inasmuch as it transports a portion of their sacred fund from the control 
of a man capable of such a turpitude. But when Mr. Morgan claims the 
funds of other companies are not safe unless so placed beyond the reach of 
their officers, and ventilates his claim in a metropolitan daily, he becomes 
an impertinent fellow, whose baseless slander is only mischievous because 
of the position to which somebody’s folly has elevated him.” But the 
said defendants deny that the said words are false, malicious or damnatory 
words concerning the plaintiff, but allege and show that the said words 
form part of a certain article in the said ALDINE PREss for October, 1869, 
entitled “ Registered Policies,” and that said article and each and every 
allegation, statement and conclusion therein, is the truth, a copy of which 
said article is hereto annexed and marked “ A.” 

5th. And the defendants deny all the allegations, matters and things 
alleged, stated, or charged in the said complaint, and contained in the 5th, 
6th, 7th and 8th counts thereof. 

6th. And the said defendants deny each and every allegation in the 
said complaint contained not hereinbefore expressly admitted or denied. 

SECOND. 

And for a second and further defense to the complaint of the plaintiff 
herein, the said defendants further answer and deny, each and every 
allegation in the complaint which, in their first answer they have denied, 
and admit every allegation therein, which in their first answer they have 
admitted, and further answering show : 

1st. That they are the publishers of a certain monthly journal known 
as and entitled the ALDINE PREss. 

2d. That, among other objects the design of the said defendants, in 
publishing said ALDINE PREss, is to furnish to the public of the State of 
New York, and of the United States, sound and correct information on 
the subject of Life Insurance. That the said subject is an important one 
to the public, and the public has an interest in receiving information on 
all topics connected therewith. That there are numerous companies en- 
gaged in the business of insuring lives, each of which employs a large 
number of agents to solicit persons to insure their lives, and many of said 
companies present to the public peculiar plans or systems of insurance, 
and each of said companies, through their agents aforesaid, represent and 
claim that the particular plan or system of such company has peculiar 
advantages over all others. 

38d. That the North America Life Insurance Company mentioned in 
the complaint, has a special peculiar plan of Life Insurance, which the 
plaintiff claims to be the inventor of, and which he and said company 
claim to be superior in point of safety to all other plans or systems what- 
ever, which said plan or system is known as the “ Registered Policy Sys- 
tem.” That such claims have been asserted by the said plaintiff and the 
said company, through their said agents, and by means of divers circulars, 
advertisements, and publications in the daily press. That, according to 
the honest judgment of the defendants, such claims of superiority are en- 
tirely unfounded, and it became and was the duty of these defendants to 
expose the falsity, unsoundness and fallacy of such system. That, in pur- 
suance of such belief and such duty, the defendants published, in the said 
ALDINE PREss for October, 1869, an article entitled ‘“‘ Registered Policies,” 
a copy of which is annexed hereto, and marked “ A,” and which said ar- 
ticle is hereby made a part of this answer: and the defendants allege that 
the facts stated in such article are all and singular true; and that the com- 
ments, opinions and inferences in said article contained, are all and singu- 
lar fair, legitimate and proper expressions of the opinions and judgment 
of these defendants upon the said system of Life Insurance known as the 
“ Registered Policy System,” and that the same was written and published 
by the defendants, in their position and capacity of public journalists, for 
the purpose and with the intention of furnishing to the public sound in- 
formation and reliable advice on the subject of Life Insurance, and for no 
other pu and with no other intent whatever; and the said defend- 
ants justify the said article, and each and every part thereof. 

THIRD. 

And for a third and further defense to the complaint of the plaintiff 
herein, the defendants further answer and deny each and every allegation 
in the complaint, which in their first answer hereto they have denied, and 
admit every allegation therein, which, in their first answer they have ad- 
initted, and in mitigation of damages, show and allege each and every 
allegation, matter, and thing in their said second answer hereto shown 
and alleged; and all of which said second answer is to be taken to be a 

art of this defense, in mitigation, to the same extent as if the same were 
erein repeated word for word. 

Wherefore the defendants demand judgment that the complaint of the 
plaintiff herein be dismissed with costs. SEWELL & PIERCE, 


Defendants’ Attorneys. 
City and County of New York. 
ames Sutton, Jr., Tappen Bowne, and Lindley M. Franklin, being 
severally duly sworn, say, each for himself, that the foregoing answer is 
true of his own knowl , excepting as to those matters therein stated 
on information and belief, and as to those matters they believe it to be 
true. J. SUTTON, Jr. 
, TAPPEN BOWNE. 
L. M.. FRANKLIN, 
Sworn to before me, this 29th day of November, 1869. 


(Here follows article from October number of Tas ALDINE Press, quoted in fall.) 





MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, over $6,000,000. 
OFFICERS: 
HENRY STOKES, President. C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
é H. Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t Secretary. 


The only Company reporting a Surplus of interest, 
over Expenses in 1868. 


SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. EXPENSES LESS THAN 
ANY CASH COMPANY. . 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
Insurers Receive the Largest Bonus 
ever given. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES. 


NO CLAIM UNPAID. 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 


Policies Incontestable. 





SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co. 
31 & 33 Pine Street, New York. 
ASSETS, - - - - - $2,000,000. 
Income, - - - - - $1,000,000. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


























Sortie wees Amount [Insured 0 reese oie une 

New Policies. <e ee wl New Policies. ™ phon rsyeur in 
Year -862,| 211 23,423 | 48 7,000 | 122,857 12,857 
“ 1863, | 888 80,538 | 1,939,550 160,092 47,236 
“1864, | 1,403 | 149,411 | 2,819,743 | 249,831 | 89,739 
“1865, | 2,134 | 323,827 | 4,841,280 | 425,027 | 175,191 
“ 1866, | 3,325 | 603,651 | 7,526,509 | 753.398 | 328,376 
“ 1867, | 4,094 | 880,000 | 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 | 532,992 
1868, | 4,386 |1,05 5,000 |! 1,561,000 | 1,854,570 | 568,180 





No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL, 
ALL Po.uicies NON-FORFEITABLE after three Annual cash payments. 
Every description of Policy issued on the most favorable terms. 


ROBERT L. CASE, THEODORE R. WETMORE, 


President. Vice-President. 


ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. Dr. STEPHEN WOOD, ' Medical 
REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. Dr. EDWARD MACOMB, § Zraminere, 





: KNICKERBOCKER 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, OVER $5,000,000. 


GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
E W. DERBY, M. D., Consulting Physician. 





HOME DISTRICT: 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont and Pennsylvania. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES: 
Cc. A. HUNTER. | H. E. EASTMAN. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS: 
B. MOELLER. | WM. J. LEEDS. 


zx. ZL ASSING, Manager. 
OFFICE: 161 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


GUARDIAN 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 





No. 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ASSETS, - - - - - $2,000,000. 
All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE 
BY THEIR TERMS. 


Liberal Modes for the Payment of Premiums. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The Entire Profits of the Company will be divided equitably among the Insured. 


W. H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President, 
L. McADAM, Secretary. 
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THE ALDINE PRESS. 




















Stolen Sweets. 


A Quaker (says Hood) makes a pleasure of his business, and then, for 
relaxation, makes a business of his pleasure. 





NEVER confide in a young man—new pails leak. Never tell your 
secrets to the aged—old doors seldom shut closely. 


A Scoron ‘lady, who was discomposed by the introduction of gas 


asked, with much earnestness, ‘“‘ What’s to become of the poor whales? » | 


Ir was asked by a scholar, why Master Thomas Hawkins did not marry 
eg Blagrove, he was answered, “he couldn’t master her, so he missed 
er.’ 


A GENTLEMAN asked a friend, in a very knowing manner, “ Pray did 
you ever see a cat-fish:” ‘No,’ was the response, “but I’ve seen a 
rope-walk.” 


An Irishman, charged with an assault, was asked by the judge whether 
he was guilty or not. “ How can I tell,” was the reply, “ till { have heard 
the evidence ?” 


A NoToRIovus miser having heard a very elegant charity sermon, ex- 
claimed, “This sermon strongly proves the necessity of alms. I have 
almost a mind to turn beggar.” 


“ Pay me that five dollars you owe me, Mr. Malrooney,” said a country 
attorney. “For what?” “ For the opinion you had of me.” “ Faith, 
I never had any opinion of you in all my life.” 


A MOTHER, admonishing her son (a lad about seven years of age), told 
him he should never defer till to-morrow what he ond do to-day. The 
little urchin replied, ‘“‘ Then, mother, let’s eat the remainder of the pud- 
ding to-night.” 


A YOUNG man met a rival who was somewhat advanced in years, and 
wishing to annoy him, inquired how old he was? “I can’t exactly tell,” 
replied the other; “but I can inform you that an ass is older at twenty, 
than a man at sixty?” 


A Facetious fellow, having unwittingly offended a conceited puppy, 
the latter told him he was no “gentleman.” “Are you a gentleman?” 
asked the droll one. “ Yes, sir,” answered the fop. ‘Then, I am very 
glad I am not,” replied the other. 


Two Oxonians dining together, one of them noticing a spot of grease 
on the neck-cloth of his companion, said, “I see you are a Grecian.”— 
“Pooh!” said the other, “that is far-fetched.”—“ No, indeed,” said the 
punster, “‘ I made it on the spot.” 


Aw old gentleman accused his servant of having stolen his stick. The 
man protested perfect innocence. ‘“ Why, you know,” rejoined his 
master, “ that the stick could never have walked off with itself.”—“ Cer- 
tainly not, sir, unless it was a walking-stick.” 


A GENTLEMAN leaving the company, somebody who sat next to 
Dr. Johnson asked who he was. “I cannot exactly tell you, sir,” replied 
the doctor, “and I should be loth to speak ill of any person whom I do 
not know deserves it, but I am afraid he is an attorney.” 


Tue attachment of some ladies to their ny © amounts, in some 
instances, to infatuation. An ill-tempered lap-dog, biting a piece out ot 
a male visitor’s leg, his mistress thus expressed her compassion: “ Poor 
little dear creature! I hope it will not make him sick!” 


A Farr devotee lamented to her confessor her love of gaming. “ Ah! 
madam,” replied the reverend gentleman, “it is a grievous sin ;—in the 
first place, consider the loss of time.” —“ That's just what I do,” said she ; 
“T always begrudge the time that is lost in shufitin g and dealing.” 


A CERTAIN -house was very much infested by vermin. A 

tleman who slept there one night, told the landlady so in the morn- 

: when she said, “ La, sir, we haven’t a single bug in the house.” “ No, 
ma’am,” said he, “ they’re all married, and have large families too.” 


Lorp Norts, who had a ~— wy; omen d to music, being asked why 
he did not subscribe to the Ancient Concerts, and it being ed as a 
reason for it that his brother the Bishop of Winchester did, “ Ay,” replied 
his lordship, “ if I was as deaf as my brother, I would subscribe too.’ 


Smrra and Brown, running opposite ways round a corner, struck each 
other. “Oh, dear!” says Smith, “how you make my head ring!” 
“That's a sign its hollow,” said Brown. “Didn’t your’s ring?” said 
= “No,” said Brown. “ That’s a sign its cracked,” replied his 


Iy the course of an examination for the degree of B.A. in the Senate 
House, Cambridge, under an examiner whose name was Payne, one of 
the questions was, “ Give a definition of happiness.” To which a candi- 
0 returned the following laconic answer: “An exemption from 

‘ayne. 


AN old gentleman of eighty-four, having taken to the altar a damsel of 
about sixteen, the clergyman ssid to him, “The font is at the other end 
of the church.” “What do I want with the font?” said the old gentle- 
man. “Oh! I yp pad pardon,” said the clerical wit; “I thought you 
had brought this child to be christened.” 


A GENTLEMAN the other day visiting a school, had a book put into his 

hand, for the purpose of examining a class. The word inheritance occur- 

in the verse, the querist interrogated the youngster as follows :— 

“) t is inheritance?” ‘“ Patrimony—something left by my father.” 
* What would you call it if left by a mother ?”—“ Tettmnony.” 


EPIGRAM BY SIR JOHN HARRINGTON, 1612. 
Tue readers and the hearers like my books, 

But yet some writers cannot them digest : 

Yet what care I, for when I make a feast 
I would my guests should praise it, not my cooks. 


Brown and Smith were met by an overdressed individual. ‘“ Do you 
know that chap, Smith?” said Brown. “ Yes, I know him; that is, I 
know of him—he’s a sculptor.” “Such a fellow as that a sculptor? 
surely you must be mistaken.” ‘ He may not be the kind of one you 
mean, but I know that he chiseled a tailor out of a suit of clothes last 


GENERAL D—— was more distinguished for gallantry in the field than 
for the care he lavished upon his person. Complaining, on a certain 
occasion, to the late Chief Justice Bushe, of Ireland, of the sufferings he 
endured from rheumatism, that learned and humorous judge undertook 
to prescribe a remedy. “ ‘You must desire your servant,” he said to the 
general, “ to place every morning by your bedside a tub three parts filled 
with warm water. You will then get into the tub, and having previously 
hye yourself with a pound of yellow soap, you must rub your whole 

y with it, immersing yourself occasionally in the water, and at the 
end of a quarter of an hour, the process concludes by wiping yourself 
with towels, and scrubbing your person with a flesh-brush.”—“ Why,” 
said the general, after reflecting for a minyte or two, “ this seems to be 
neither more nor Jess than washing one’s 8elf.”—‘ Well, I must confess,” 
rejoined the judge,” “it is open to th@Pobjection.” 





B, S. WALCOTT, Pres't. 


|. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. 





“THOMAS JAMES, Actuary, CASH ASSETS, 


Sterling Silver Ware, 
FINE JEWELRY, 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, OPERA GLASSES AND PARIAN WARE, 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane & 22 John St., 
NEW YORK. 





TOMES, MELVAIN & CO. 
6 Maiden Lane, New York, 


IMPORTERS OF 


GUNS, FINE CUTLERY, 


Druggists’ Sundries, Military and Fancy Goods. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Westley Richards’ Breech-Loading Fowling Pieces; Eley’s Cart- 
ridges for B. L. Guns, Caps, &c., &c. 








<a) {DEN BRitayyiy Oo 
qenutecrurers of the Finest Quality of * 
(Silver Plated Goods, 


SALESROOM : 
No. 199 BROADWAY, 








New York. 


La 














Culbert & Co. 
Poeket Books, 


24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Russia Ioeathey Goods, Dressing Cases, Bags, Ke, 


WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 











CRAMPTON BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOAPS, SPICES, SALERATUS, &C,, 


Milis: 2,4,6,8 & 10 Rutgers Place, 
And 33 & 35 Jefferson Street, 


ADDRESS: 
P. O. BOX 6716. NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 


No. 84 FRONT ST. 





NEW YORK AGENCY 


OF THE 


Aetna Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, 
No. 62 Watt Srreet, 


J. A. ALEXANDER, Agent 
Assets, $5,052,880.12. | Liabilities, $499,803.55. 


Incorporated 1819. 


Capital, $3,000,000. 





HENRY T. DROWNE, Pres't. HENRY H. HALL, Sec’y. 


ELLISON, HOLLIS & CO., Boston Agents. 


— 


(incorporated 1838.) 


NATIONAL 
Firs InsuRANOE COMPANY, 
Ciry ob aw Yoar. 


OFFICES =: 


52 Wall St., New York and 7 Kilby St., Boston. 


IMPERIAL 


Fire Insurance Compan 
LONDON. : 


ASSETS (over) $8,000,000, GOLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN U. S.: 
Nos. 40 & 42 PINE STREET, 




















MABIE, TODD & CO, 


(Established 1847,) 
MANUFACTURE 


Gold Pens and Cases, 


180 Broadway, 
New York. 


ALL COODS BEARING OUR NAME WARRANTED. 


Factory, 138 Wooster Street. 








One Minute will convince any Sensible Man 


OF THE VALUE OF THE 


Butler Lifting Exercise, 


No. 143 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. W. LEAVITT. 





Novelty Iron Works, 


77 & 83 Liberty St., cor. Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work, of all kinds, for Buildings. 











ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
211 Washington St., New York. FO K 


SAPOLIO 


MARBLE, 
KNIVES. 


SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 








Manufactory Established 1824. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


WRITING INKS, FLUID, &C. 


IN ALL THEIR VARIETIES, FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 
127 anda 129 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Phenix Insurance Company 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Cash Capital & Surplus, - $1,700,000. 


No. 12 Cover STzssrT, BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES?) wo. 178 BacapwaY. NEW YORE. 


PHILANDER SHAW, 
SECRETARY. 








STEPHEN CROWELL, 
PRESIDENT. 





A. F. HASTINGS, Pres'’t. W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-Pres't. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


JNSPRFE JN TRE 


Socurity 


NEW YORK. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 


Office Wo. 119 Broaaweay. 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Jusurance Company. 


ORCANIZED IN 1842. 














OFFICE: 


51 Watt STREET, COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 


Insures against Marine and Inland Navigation Risks, 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL. The whole PROFIT reverts 
to the ASSURED, and is divided ANNUALLY, upon the 
Premiums terminated during the year, for 
which Certificates are issued bearing 

interest until redeemed. 


In January, 1870, the Assets Accumulated from its Business were as follows, vis.: 


United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, - $7,856,290 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise, i oa 2 ae ee 8,148,400 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, Real Estate, Bond and Mortgages 
and other Securities, - - - - - - + * = = 2,931,021 
Goth tn Tie = ee ee eee ee Cee ae 583,797 
$14,469,508 





J.D. JONES, Prest. CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prest. 








$711,512.12. 








Eastern Agency Dep't. 





NEW YORK. 


W. H.H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prest. J.D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Prest. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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ND tle ie SABRES IEE, 


7 THE ALDINE PRESS 
Printing and Stationery 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


SUTTON, BOWNE & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, 
No. 23 Liberty Street, 

(Near William.) NEW YORK. 

LEN 
—_—*(PRINTING.3e—— 

4 

This office possesses ample facilities for the prompt execution of all 


classes of Book anp Jos Pruvtrine, Plain and in Colors, from the 
smallest card vo the largest illustrated folio volume. 


eS 
—_—+CSTATIONERY.3}¢@—— 
Sy 
FIRST CLASS BLANK BOOKS 
IN STOCK AND MADE TO ORDER. 

















All of our BLANK WORK is made up by the very best Mechanics, 
under the supervision of an ex-Bank Clerk, thus combining a familiarity 
with the manufacture and use of the book. Banks and Insurance Com- | 
panies, and others throughout the country desirous of availing them- | 
selves of Metropolitan taste and workmanship, at fair prices, are invited 
to address us. We shall be happy to 7 to any inquiries, to furnish 
sketches and designs, with estimAtes of cost, and to fill all orders as 
enety and carefully as though executed under the immediate super- 
vision 0} 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 


| 

| 

our customer. | 
23 Liberty Street, N. Y 


Artist Photographer. 


Imperial Cards and Cartes des Visites. 


ROCK WOOD, 





“STUDIO EFFECTS” 


IN 


Interesting to Musical Societies and — = = 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


PASSION MUAIC. 
[Accornpixe To St. Marruzw.]} Br JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH. 





With German and English Words. The latter translated and adapted by J. 8. 
pe eee “i! 


Piano Accompaniment. Price in Cloth, i 


arse” $2.50. Paper, $2.00. Choruses of the Passion Music, 


Just Issued, Gounod’s “‘ Messe Solennelle.” 
[ST. CECILIA.} 


d Words. 1.38; P 1.00. 
atemandia ; Cloth, $1.38 ; Paper, $. Single copies 


DITSON & CO., Boston and New York. 








No. 889 Broavwayr, 
NEW YORK. 








Portfolio of Gems from Foreign Studios. 


12 Tinted Plates, 1244x15 inches, with Letter Press description, $2 50. 


Portfolio of Studies of Animal Life. 


12 Tinted Plates after the best Masters, 11x14 inches, $2 00. 


These Portfolios will be mailed free to any address in the United 


States on receipt of the price. Address 
The American Art Publishing Company, 


93 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. 





POLLAK & SON, < 


WARRANTED 






GHNUINE 


Meerschaum Goods. 


TO LEASE—for a term of years, first floor and basement of premi- 


ses 189 Broadway, opposite John Street (between Dey and Court- 
land ), suitable for Insurance Offices, Plated Ware, Gun Store or Fancy 
Goods. 


Premises 25x100 feet. Apply to 
T. B. BYNNER. 


Importer and Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 
{89 BROADWAY, Up Stairs. 





519 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel. 
STORES! } 97 John St., Middle of the Block, 


Repairing and Boiling Done. 





INDIA RUBBER CLOTHING, 


> S > 
M "= c 
: 9 x as °9 
AT 
| 
j 


D. HODGMAN?S, 
Cog. MAIDEN LANE @ Nassav Sr. 





Masks 


For Sale by 


ru sel Xx, 


32 and 34 Maiden Lane. 





SHIP FREIGHT 


BY THE 


Great Western ): 
Despatch, : : 
ees Y 


ae 
OQ 
yy SS 


ERIE & ATLANTIC & GT. WESTERN R’WAYS. 





OFFICES: 


291 Broadway, New York, « 


Sete ’ 
UNITED STATES EXPRESS CO., {o. 
Proprietors. 
W. H. PERRY, Gen'l Sup't, 


we 
~~ 


76 Washington Street, Boston. 









nar 


IN A TIGHT PLACE.—[From “ Hearth and Home,” February &th.] 





Stearns & Beale, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LINEN PAPER 


ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


Fine Printers 


“AND 





56 Liberty St, HY, 


SELLS SINGULARLY GOOD 


BUY ONE 


AND YOU'LL BUY 


AY A MILLION! 





FOR THE FAMILY. 


eo 


THE HALFORD 


LEICHESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


Unrivaled by any relish intended for Family 
use; exactly suited to all tastes and all 
condittons of people, and approved 
and recommended by the best 
- Families in the Country. — 








J] MY BE HAD OF ANT FIRST CLASS GROCER, 


Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 


Chromos and Frames, 


EK, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


Have the finest assortment in the world of 


Stereoscopes and Views, 
Photographic Albums, 





HE 





Price 





only Fifty Cents per Bottle, 


AYN, LDS PALIT PE RIEL SNES BK SEMI: BN ILES CORI RR 








Union Car Spring Manufacturing Co. 


This Spring has Proved Itself Unequaled as a Buffer. 


" Boperior to any manufictured in this country, furnished at the Lowest Rates, 


Office, No. 4 Dey Street, New York. 


BBARD CAR SPRING. 








. 





CHICAGO, 





J. Howard Soote, 


Successor to ROHE & LEAVITT, 


Importer & Manufacturer of & Wholesale Dealer in 


Musical Tistruments, . 


STRINGS, MlvsiCaL BOXES, 
General Musical Merchandise. 
SOLE PROPRIETOR and MANUFACTURER ofthe 
New Patent Guitars, wis Bini's Improved Sounding Board, 
Warranted superior and more powerful in TONE than any others manufactured. 
‘There has recently been added to the specialties of this house a magnificent collec- 


| tion of very rare and valuable OLD VIQLINS. These fine old instruments are the 


choicest of acollection made during the past thirty years by one of the most expert 
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New Crop Teas now Arriving. 
GET FRESH GOODS AND SAVE MONEY. 





THE 


| GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


(®. 0. Bow 5643.) NEW YORK, 


Are now recei the choicest Earty Pickincs NEw Crop Tras from 
the best cultivated districts of China and Japan, per ships “ Argonaut,” 
“ Game Cock,” “Stanley Castle,” “ Nettie Merryman, ” « Atma,” “* Willie 
Rickmers,” “ George Becker,” “ Lee,” “ Carrie,” “ Nautille,” “ Queen 
of the Sens, ¥! and" Whitridge” some of which have already arrived 
and others are an Bas | within a short time. 
These Teas have been selected with great care,and with especial refer- 


ence to the taste and wants of our customers. The ay ee very fresh and 


of the choicest flavor, and cannot fail of giving entire satisfaction in all 
We shall now fill “club orders” from these new crop Teas, in quanti- 
ties to suit our customers, at the prices named in the following 


Price LTust of Teas. 
Oolong (dlack), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1. per Ib. 
Mixed (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
English Breakfast Black), 80c., 90c., $1, .$1.10, best $1.20 

per Ib. 
imperial (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
Young Hyson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 ‘per Ib. 
Uncsiored Japan, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
Gunpowder (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c., per pound. Hotels, 
Salvons, Boarding- -house keepers, and Families who use large quantities 
of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our FRENCH BREAK- 
FAST and DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 30 cents 
per pound, and warrant to give "perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 5 to 8 profits by purchasing their Teas of the 
— American Tea Company 

pod system of wigelying ‘clubs throughout the country, consumers 
in all parts of the United States can receive their teas at the same prices 
(with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

aan ae all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 

can be returned at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 


me Lae Pos OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great 
pees tod Tea Company. Direct letters and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
(P. O. Box 5643.) 31 § 33 Vesey St., New York City. 





WRIGHT & SMITA, 
MUaehine Works 


Nos. 2 to 6 Alling Street, 


Cor, Market Street. 





WRIGHT & SMITH’S IMPROVED VERTICAL ENGINES 
Something entirely new, and peculiarly desirable where an economical and effective 


engine is required in a small space. Send for Catalogue. 





yarmer, Little & Co, 
RYPH FOUNDERS, 


BEEKMAN STREET, cor. GOLD, 


Ww YORK. 


——__. 


Presses and Printers’ Furniture of every Description. 





FINE 


Werrirme Papsrs, 


Ve. 53 Cedar Street, 


WaW TOW. 


Between Nassau and William Sts, 





ai pnthtt O0 Hlany, 
gat dies “ny 


John Robinson, 


77 AND 79 FULTON STREET. 


‘Manufacturer ef Printers’ & Engeavers’ Cerds, 


Nos. 





FULLER & CO., 
No. 25 John Street, New York, 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


rican Waltham Watch. 


our Illustrated Price List for fall particulars, or call and 
‘stock. Goods sent by Express, with bill to collect on 
by mail on receipt of price. 











NEWARK, N. J. 

















MODI 


OF 


APPLYING 


H. W. JOHNS’ 


AS BESTOs 


PATENT 
EFLOOF INI G. 


(Asbestos is a fibrous stone, indestructible by fire, and flexible to an extent which renders it capable of being woven into cloth.) 


The Standard Substitute for Tin, &c. 





This Roofing is composed of a strong Canvas, Asbestos Felt, genuine Asphaltum, and other water-proof 
Gums, &c., and forms the strongest and most durable material for similar purposes ever produced. 

We do not claim it to be more durable than Tin, Slate &c., but in proof that it is in every respect as rep- 
res .nted, we would state that it is the result of twelve year’s experience in the manufacture of Roofing Mate- 
rials, during which period we have been enabled, by an eminently successful business, to make such improve- 
ments in quality of materials and process of manufacture as we have found desirable, and as we are the 
largest manufacturers in this line in the country, we have facilities for procuring and manufacturing these 
materials in such quantities as enable us to furnish the best articles of the kind at low prices. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING; ASBESTOS CEMENT; ASBESTOS ROOFING, SHEATHING 


AND BOILER FELTS; 


PRESERVATIVE AND MARINE PAINTS; 


BLACK 


VARNISH; ASPHALTUM; ASBESTOS; MINERAL AND METALLIC 


PAINTS; 


AND GENERAL ROOFING 


MATERIALS. 


Descriptive Circulars, Prices, Testimonials and Samples sent free by mail. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1858. 


H. W. JOHNS, 


78 William Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual Marine Insurance 


COMPANY, 
No. 35 WALL STREET, 


is NEW YORK, January 20, 1870. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMPANY, ON 
the 8ist of December, 1869, is published in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter: 





Premiums outstanding December Sl1st, 1868........ 2.0... . eee cece cece eee $341,683 83 
Premiums received dning the year WRC vocgihes oicat er okies 1,030,111 53 
EES EEREODE NOP EMT TPTTTT TT TLL TERT T LRT $1,371,795 36 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jenenry ist to December 3ist 1869..$1,082,311 00 
Vie TONGUTTOE TOOUMIOUOD 6 o.oo 6s 5 5 cc ccige ected occcccseccccececcccccvees. cece Pe. 79,64! 649 9% 93 
Dah MASNGE PUOMIMIID oo. cb gens iss scigtace sorvesccreccccccsoccnscctoces $1,002,661 4) 
Paid during same period : 


Losses, Expenses, Commissions and Reinsurance, less 718,144 12 


| Cash paid to Stockholders for interest..........-...0. sees eens $91,724 50 


: New York. 


Cash paid to Dealers as an equivalent for the Scrip Dividends 








of Mutual Companies. ...... 2... cccecccsscccccccescencsecces $119,848 66 
The Assets of the Company on the 31st December, 1869, were as follows: 

United States, State, Bank and other Stocks................2.ccee sence eens $404,826 25 
Loans on Stocke and other Securities. ...............sceeceede cee eeee eee 53,539 28 
Cash on hand and in Banks and*with Foreign Bankers.................... 86,850 82 
Interest on investments due, but not collected.................. Se ee 4,822 08 
Bills receivable and Premiums due and colleciable.......................5 499,531 44 
Security Notes ......0.-+.--s0esseesec esse sesecees cere ess stn tee ccp shesied’s 300,000 00 
Scrip. Salvages and other Claims dne the Company...............-..... 6. %7,810 15 


ind $1,427,380 02 

The Board of Trustees have resolved to pay to the Stockholders an INTEREST 

DIVIDEND of THREE AND ONE HALF (3%) PER CENT., free of Government Tax 
on and after TUESDAY, February Ist. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES FREELAND TOWNSEND SCUDDER, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, Gaye T. 1 aaaaata 
SAMUEL WILLETS SAMUEL L, HAM, AARON L. REID, . EDGERTO 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR, BRYCE GRAY, JOHN D. WOOD. tie NRY B. KUNHARDT 
WILLIAM T. FROST 


N.L. McCREADY, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 

WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., HENRY EYRE, CHARLES. DIMON, 

HAROLD DOLLNER, JOSEPH SLAGG PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 

JOS. WILLET EDWARD MERRITT, JAMES DOUGLAS. 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, A. FOSTER HitGINS, 

ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., Vice-President. 

ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-President, 


C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 


J 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 





| Vearly Subscription Six Dollars, or in Monthly Parts at 


Fifty Cents Each. 


A NEW WORK ENTITLED 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD: 


A RECORD OF 
Discovery, Geography and Adventure. 
Edited by H. W. BATES, 


Assistant Secretary of the English Royal Geographical Society, 


PROSPECTUS. 


In the present busy age, when steam navigation is bringing the most distant countries into 
closer relations, and the spirit of enterprise is opening up new sources of wealth and new fields 
of supply, a knowledge of the various regions of the earth is becoming daily of more importance. 
The smatl modicum of such knowledge as we obtain by the ordinary, dry and uninviting methods 
is wholly insufficient to enable us to comprehend the whereabouts of the interesting events which 
are continually becoming subjects of social and political discussion, 

The “ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS” is copiously illustrated with beautiful and authentic 
engravings, and gives accurate information of foreign countries, in the form of narratives, by 
travelers of the highest repute who have recently visited them, 

In the choice of subjects for each monthly part, preference will be given to those countries 
which happen to be of the most general interest at the time. Thus the different parts of the 
world will be treated of in succession, and in course of time a body of useful information and 
entertaining reading on the most interesting subjects will be brought together, relating to the 
position, physical features, and natural productions of countries, and to the characteristics of their 
inhabitants, their institutions, customs, opinions, and every-day life. No branch of knowledge 
connected with geography, and treated of in the best books of travel, will be excluded. 

The Political and Religious Aspects of Nations, Historical Geography, and Visits to the 
Sites of Important Events in Classical and Biblical History, Physical Descriptions of Interesting 
Regions, Narratives of Naturalists, Hunting Adventures in Wild Regions, Alpine Climbing—all 
these will be included in the range of subjects, as well as Narratives of Sea Voyages, Journeys of 
Discovery, and Descriptions of the Modern Condition of Countries, 

The first twelve bers already published, forwarded free by mail, on receipt of remittance. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broapway, New York. 








PATENTED 1868. 


JOHN C. BRUEN 


PESIGNER 
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7 Beekman Street, 
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NEW YORK. 
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COMBINAT.ION 


LIBRARY AND OFFICE 


INKSTAND. 


TWO KINDS OF 


INK, 


; Sponge Cup 
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AND 


PEN TRAY 
IN ONE. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE ALDINE PRESS—FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


NEW YORK PAPE | ON P “THE ALDINE Press isan unique journal, published monthly by Sutton, Bowne & Co. 
set | BOSTON APERS. 23 Liberty Street, New York. Showing the highest achievements reached in bmg ts ol 
; : : P . “Tae — : ava #an . » shea - — 5 oe ‘vin ink -ne x ers +}. ishing a ares iy fine art engravings, the works 
‘** The perfection to which engraving on wood has been carried in this country is ex- rue ALDINE PREss, of which we have Seen two or three Numbers, bears the palm try in ink, type and presswork, publishing a great many fine art « i 



















hibited ina portrait of the Rey. Dr. Schenck of Brooklyn, just published by Sutton for elegance of typography and illustration. It shows what can be done with ink and of Doré and others, ina way matched nowhere else, _Terms, $2 a year, in advance, 
Bowne & Co. It is engraved from a photograph, and worked from an electrotype on a paper when brains and money control them. Tt is a large folio, filled with interesting specimen copies 20 cents. "—Regester, Point Pleasant, W. Va 


six-roller medium trip cylinder. The fact that it is througnout an American production, reading and elegant pictures, and ax a notable specimen of eho © Stl preservenye. of 
the implements and materials being of native invention and manufacture, would alone | ®Larts,’* it quickly exhausts our adjectives, Published by Sutton, Bowne and Co., 
make the work interesting, were it less meritorious than it is. But when we add that 23 Liberty Street, New York."— Watchman and Reflector, 

the plate has all the firmness and brilliancy of stee) engraving, it must be pronounced 
highly creditable to our art as well as to our industry.”"—New York Tribune, Dee. 18th. 


Some one who thinks of the //eamat times, has sent a number of THE ALDINE PREss, 
a large 16 paged monthly, full of illustrations. and looking pretty as eye could wish, It 
is published by Sutton. Bowne & Co., New York, price $2 per annum —cheap enough 
“Tne ALDINE Press.—The February NUMber of this mammoth-page monthly is the Anyhow, we are much obliged to somebody.”’—Jfem, Zuntsville, Texas, 
handsomest that has beenissued. It opens.as usual, with a lagge wood-cut after Doré, 


the * Meeting of Chactas and Atala.” which is a perfect specimen of beautiful printing. 











‘About the most handsome paper we have seen is Tue ALpINE Press, by Sutton, 































ve eel art ton ltt atanda ta rival hile 
es **A more beautiful publication than Tne ALDINE Press exists not."—New York Suns There is also a spirited animal picture. the * Happy Family,’ after L. Beckman, and a Bowne &Co., New Xurk. Ae a typograpii alart journalit stand jf aah ge Aa : 
Feby. Sth, 1870. landscape, ‘St Peter's Cemetery at Salzburg,’ atter EB, Heyn. Besides these there is its matter and illustrations are of a superior ore wquirer, Brenham, , 
si ; - a number of smaller engravings, a.] up to the high standard which the managers of the “Tae ALDINE Press.—This beautiful specimen of art has found its way to our sanc- 
_ THE ALDINE Press for February has been issued for some days, and is everywhere ALDINE Press have set for themselves. Che literary contents are excellent, among tum = _It cannot fail to be aamired by all lovers of perfection, for itis beautiful, The 
justly commended for the unrivaled beauty of its typographical execution and the Which is a paper by Kate Field, a tale. 80d various essays by well-known writers." great genius Doreé’s pictorial illustrations are alone worth the subse rip 1 price, which 
striking excellence of its ilustrations. The most remurkable of these is a magniticent Boston Post. ; ; ix but two dollars per annum. Sutton, Bowne & Co., publishers, 23 Liberty’ Street, 
picture from Gustave Doré’s celebrated pictorial edition of Chateaubriand’s Atala. New York.— Union. Maco t 





“THe ALDINE Press, for February. ! 





: . : > Gare > nice aualities we have 
There is also a wonderful engraving. after a new process, of Wild Cats at-breakfast. Mee qualities we hay 














































































We are glad to see an increased attention paid by the proprietors to the literary contents poke n of as ¢ harac teristic of the holida and other _ previous n ibe: ft l he I brary number of luk ALDINE I Ri “a dg term : 
of the paper."— The Evening Post, New York, Wednesday, Feb. 9, 1870 : folio-serial, Tt is another specimen of fine paper and beautiful typography ¢ and its i of typography we have ever seen, As a specime ee ae 4 
g ’ . pressions of even well known engravings give them » freshness of novelties. re and I trope. hen once its attractions becom wpb saps « 
literary merits of this monthly are the rt Phe New admires the beautiful will be without it, Its ey bei‘ alten 
7 a ae ae ea ae aod 2 P j ary i thly are not th ast < : heals sche ' , ta § 
‘ Tne ALDINE Press f rw February contains two large wood ¢ nygravings, which are England News Company are the agents for work in this ¢city."— ston Transerip Artof Printing, We must heartily endorse the ts it has re- 
ye pernepe the first of the kind ever printed in America. That representing * The Happy : = i 5 ceived, The Doré cuts will be found in no o i ; ign, $2.00 per 
pe 7 Sian 9 « > ‘ an ted " hn . a . . " pik wreaeh” on ih ° . . ° ane . * : ~ aaa z ey . deedal P , s jlhortt 7 . 
me Hyg sf a ho and het meiete ns. is a wonder of the engraver’s skill. while the scene in “The February number of Tae ALDINE Press is out, with seven illustrations mnum. Mailed on rollers, $ . Publishers, Sutton, Bowne & ( ty Street. 
St. Peter's Cemetery at Salzburg. almost excels it comparison. Both were executed among other literary contents a paper 0 * Dramatic Criticism” by Miss Kate Fiel New York, Char burg, Fa. Frank Repo si 
in Berlin, and are printed by Sutton, Bowne & Co., in the highest retinement of the Boston Spectator, ~ ; 1 1 ffi | 
typographic art. A fine Doré cut from ** Atala’ and numerous smaller illustrations, all : “THe ALDINE PREss as Bs te Criticiem’’ D Mi 1 at ied, 
exquisitely printed, are also given in this number. An article by Miss Kate Field, © . While the literary conten ee TAR al a A As Rh ae 
which we have heretofore given, and other original papers, show the enterprise of the OTHER PAPERS. As a specimen of elegant typography, it Ne pl LLL Ath he! gna Mh 
¢ publishers, who, we aye vlad to know, are making still further arrangements to in on - ‘ . — oe jowne & Co., are the pul here, 23° Libert OS NOW: an, ae ae 
F crease the art and literary reputation which they have already won.’—vrening Mail THE ALDINE Press.—No serial publication has ever reached dess that we cor price is $2a year."-—Waltham Ff M 
Feby. 9th, 18%. ; ; : * | sider so worthy ofa notice as THe ALDINE Pres=. publishe ” Sut Bown 
; & Co..25 Liberty Street. New York, It lor ’ th fue ALDINE Press fo rua i . . ‘] 
i mm we . . ‘ ‘ F best printed j . ' lat i pe ‘ feat he hance iblie s 
ce ** THE ALDINE Press.—The typographic art is shown in its perfection in this journal. Dest printed and handsome Mlustra A } ; BO ; ¥ 
‘ published by Sutton, Bowne & Co.. New York. It isa monthly d has attai ts . > COU 1d btu 7 “ ™ 4 a phe et ? \ . if 
a third volume Each issue s ! ( t ! » ' t ; - as 
ment is hardly possib! & 
s , it contains mue x e 
finest specimens of et vit rhe Februa ) ) 4 “ 
manner, deserve heartiest comm it ! \ ? Sy . % 
: Dd. D | ( ll J 
* THE ALDINE Press.—We have received THE ALDINE Press. a large picte 1 5 4 
devoted to literature and art. and exceedingly well corducted. It contains an artic ; I + 
on Doré’s ‘Darkness at the Crucifixion,’ by Rev. J. Clement French, of Brooklyn.” ALDINE Press is the finest spe ! | \ ve s I sho <i - 
Journal of Commerce. N. Y. rations approach mezzotit : he] = 
’ Ness, s - t 1 = ue 1 . 
“Among the contributors to the February number of Tae ALDINE Press are Rey. excellent. 2a model I and every fover ¢ ? ! che : ‘ . ; 
Dr. J. Clement French, of Brooklyn, Theodore Davis, of the World, F. W. Ballard, of forit. Published monthly at $2.0¢ reoor toaveid it I pel e matles yee » DEST BIyIe OF : F - 7 
4 Y. M.C. A. fame, J. R Thompson, of the Post. Kate Field. B. G. Hosmer, and the editor, on rollers to all subscribers w Inake al ditiona nittar f 50 cents. Published ever Isstied from { American Pre ne f 
A Mr Chick. All of these writers furnish interesting essays on art and the drama, as well by Sutto ( New York ¢ As ‘ , t 
as on miscellameou® subjects. There is a judicious sprinklirg of poetry and sketches, ab this office, a will ¢ | \ i ‘ l i Tien , ‘ 
he whole forming a valuable paper for the parlor or the fireside."—New York Glol eS t . 
the whole forming a valuable paper for the parlor or the fireside New York Globe, Tenn | M 1A ( 
t ‘eb | ; a several smatler on , : 
Feby. 14. “We are in receipt of a copy of Tab ALDINE Press, the neatest and handsomest rhe Happy Far St. | Ce 
mn T ‘ . F . } lustrated I t it t - s specimen of typ phy. we ne st sty ) eart ie] s 1 
“THe ALDINE Press, published by Sutton, Bowne & Co. of this city, is certainly : 1 he Ll It hy . sh ht ‘ ba R ba e Co. 8 ey Ae 5 nr : ; ay ds ; 
the most elegantly illustrated paper published in this country. The wood engravings LT NG IR ie | j aa aa aa heciugiaaincptnaschidl 4 
+ of the February number are in the highest style of the art, from designs by Dore, Heyn, eats hae: ‘ iii fhe. ee | ‘ ! \ nt % 
and others; and its literary character is excellent. It is creditable to American jour- “THE ALDINE PREss,—Sutton, Bowne & Co., 23 Liberty 8 t. New York City ALDINE Press. he | ua ree ‘ I ¢ 
nalism and art, that they have been united in such a production V. 2. Observer, We have received the January numb f this pa : t nt =mal ! ihe f er col *M ( . ; 
Feby. 17 mavazine is composed of the b it itu ind t a sure ul s 0) Phe It ) y i°s ( " af 
a) » : i beset : : is mailed on rollers to prevent damagibye the e nes, at $2.50 ay \ SS us e-t of tl ‘ t 2 ‘s 
PHe ALDINE Press for the coming month is received, and we think the number above.""—Post. VW Wola. ; ‘ \ 4 
. * : : ove, OST, {a / a I ( e 4 
r eclipses anything yet issued by Messrs, Sutton. Bowne & Co., of 2 Liberty Street, es ; : : a 7 
Ns: Kee Bt $28 year. rhe publishers stand pledged to give in each number three pic “THE ALDINE Press is the title of @ New monthly, which is raphy HE ALDINE Pt I ¥ 
tures, each fit for framing. and so far they have kept their word—the three in the pres and is unexcelled in its engravings. Sumptuousinits raphic b pleas to Its predecessors In every res] ' ra # 
ent number, not to mention the numerous smaller ones, being amony the finest we ure to the eye and instruction to the mind, We will send it to our rgl.vo scription price Publish s B \ ¢ - New 
have seen. Brooklyn Arqus, Feby. 12th, 18%. * per annum.—Register, Clinton, Ils. , N 
A Ao 
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¥ 
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sutton, Bowne & Co., Publishers, 





: : 7 . | 
, - | SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. p 4 Libet Cy he Ne W York. 
j Contents for March: | 


PAGE ; 
I. AMERICAN ART IN SOLID SILVER, : , : - Edson C. Chick. 25 X. CHATEAUBRIAND’S ATALA, (Second Papers,) J. Clement French, DD. D. 30 : 


Il. A Bit oF EcGortsm, - ~ * ‘ . : : : Editorial. 


> 


26 XI. Two Strytres or ENGRAVING, Fdito 21 
Ill. REFERRING TO THE LEDGER, - - - - - a 26 XII. Scraps FROM Boston, - - W. L. Brigham. 31 


LV. Whiter? . - (Original Poem,) - - M.C.M. 26 XIE. Vorics ov rae Monrnu. 31 


“ 
V. A DkEAM WHICH WAS NOT ALL A Dream, . B. G. Hosmer, 26 Art, - ‘ D. O'C. Townley. 32 
, es ; an ; ; Sieial: i 
VI. Ovp Testament SHADOWs, — - : ; Lyman Abbott. 28 Music, | 


ff . New Publications, - - 32 
VII. A Retic oF MonASTICcISM, - . - - - - Selected. 29 

T : J , _ XIV ’eSLEY HARPER, . (Obttuary Notice,) 22 
* VIII Tue Crown or New ENGLAND, : . 7 - J. R. Thompson. 29 XIV. W 

XV. Sro_LeN SWEETs, ;, . - : 33 





: IX. INFLUENCE OF ART ON THE MIND, - - - - Selected. 


= | Illustrations : 









I. AMERICAN ART.—SOLID SILVER PUNCH BOWL, : Bruen, (Sc.) 25 
Il. THE DEAD SEA, . ° : - - - - - - Landsmann, 28 
III. SAMSON’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS, - - . - Doré. 28 
IV. THE CROWN OF NEW ENGLAND, - . : - - Geo. L. Brown, 29 
V. CHACTA$ AND ATALA.—THE FUNERAL, - - - - 7 Doré. 30 
VI. HIGH PINE PEAK, - - - - - - - Blumauer, 31 
VII. INNOCENT ON THAT HEAD, - (Comic Cut,) — - ‘ ; - Frank Beard. Cov 






















Arrangements have been perfected by which ar LEAST THREE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, suitable for framing, shall appear in each number, besides numerous smaller cuts, gems 
of the wood-engraver’s art. The reputation already attained shall be viewed by the publishers as an incentive to still greater excellence in this department. The reading matter 
is not technical, nor does it discourse exclusively of Art. While Art as a specialty receives ample attention, care is taken that the subject is not overdone, and a judicious intro- 
duction of miscellaneous matter—stories, essays, sketches and poetry, original and selected, gives the paper an interesting character for general readers. The universal testimony 


of the first papers in the country is sufficient evidence of the worth of THe ALDINE Press as an Art Journal, in spite of the “ridiculously low price. 











Subscription Price, $2.00 per annum. On rollers, to go by mai without injury, $2.50. 


Liberal deductions to canvassers or clubs. Send for Special Prospectus. 
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Medals awarded to Sunborn’s Machinery at World’s Fair, London, and the 
Exposition, Paris. 


SANBORN'S CUTTING MACHINES. 


Four Sizes, 28, 33, 36 and 42 inches. ‘ 


A 





5 


q 


a “A f, nf beni ii 7 a 





28 inch Machine, Price. $475.00. 





In USE 4anD ENOORSED @Y THE ALOINE P@ESS. 





Wherever used, SANBORN’s MACHINES are pronounced, both in principle and quality, 


superior to any in the market. 
They cut easy, true, smooth and rapidly, and are true in every part. 


The 28 inch LEVER CUTTER, to work exclusively by hand, is very simple, 


and universally popular with parties who have no steam power. Price, $375.00. 


Shears of all sizes, Card Cutters, heavy Screw and Hydraulic Standing Presses, and every 


kind of Machinery for a Complete Book Bindery, manufactured by 
G. H. SANBORN & CO., 


%8 Duane Street, New York. 


WHITING M’F’G COMPANY, 
Sterling Silver Ware. 








TRADE 








ONE HUNDRED DOLLARBS, 


(In Addition to the Value of the Article,) 


Is offered by the undersigned for any piece of Silver 
manufactured and stamped Sterling by them, 
which—free from solder—shall prove less 


than +3 fine, by U. S. Mint Assay. 


Whiting M’f’¢ 
STLVERSMITHS, 
No. 181 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


W. D. WHITING, Pres’t. 
W. M. COWAN, Vice-Pres’t. 


=“ 


Company, 
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Cc. E. BULKLEY, Treas. 
GEO. E. STRONG. 





THE 


New York Watch Oo. 





FACTORY: PARIS. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


No. 11 JOHN STREET. 


BRIDAL 


Now offers to the Trade its 


Superior Movements, 


manufactured by skilled workmen, aided by the 


MANTEL 


best machinery, with all the recent improvements. 


DEALERS AND THE PUBLIC 


may rely on the entire correctness of this Com- 


FOR THE PRICE ever offered, of either foreign or 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 





DURINO’S 


CATABRRBRH SNUFF, 
Strengthens Weak Eyes, Improves the Hearing, Relieves Headache, Promotes Expectora- 
tion, Cures Catarrh in its Worst Forms, and Sweetens the Breath. 


It contains no Tobacco, is mild, and promotes a pleasant sensation and beneficial re- 
sult to all who appreciate a ‘‘CLEAR HEAD!” 


Sold only in handsome boxes, at 25 cts. by KIDDER & WETHERELL, 
Wholesale Dealers in Genuine Proprietary Medicines, 104 William St., New York, 





SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


NEW YORK. 


31 rue du Chateau a’ Eau, 


Clocks, 


Rich Gold Jewelry, 


pany’s claim that its movements are the FINEST OPERA GLASSES. 


FIELD GUASSES, 


Vienna Traveling Bags, &e. 


John Street 


19 Maiden Lane. 


JEWELS AND JEWEL BUYERS. 





It is all very well for the ladies of the Revolution to denounce the fair owners of dia- 
monds as guilty of treason to Humanity ( with a large H) and to their sex. It is also 
very well for Mr. Alphonse Karr, who owns lovely gardens at Nice, and has organized a 
capital bouquet service between that picturesque watering-place and Paris, to write 


clever little books for the purpose of showing how much more beautiful is buddiug 
1 54 Sand St. beauty decorated with his violets and his roses than decent dowagerdom glittering with 
BIRM INGH AM. ancestral emeralds and traditional rubies. 


Whatever moralists, or poets, or horticulturists may say or sing, however, it remains 
still true that there are no colors so vivid and so glorious on earth as the colors of the 


gems of ‘* purest ray serene,’ which are to be found not only in * the dark, unfathomed 
¢ e eH EY caves of ocean,’’ but in the mines of Transylvania and Brazil, of Golconda and Peru. 
ilper Are The diamond, the emerald, the ruby, the sapphire represent not only the purchasing 

0 ] power of ephemeral man, but the chemical genius of enduring Nature 


. Ifa pearl or an 
opal had no market value whatever (that is to say, if the vast majority of the people 


had no esthetic sense), it would still be true that a pearl is one of the loveliest produc- 
FOR tions of the ocean, and an opal the very concentration of all that the earth lives by— 
an incarnate flash and flush of electrical splendor. 

It is an evidence, then, not of the permanence of barbarism, but of the progress of 
civilization among us, that the Jewelry business of the United States has increased 
during the last twenty years in a ratio quite disproportionate to its relative importance 
among the American trades of twenty years ago. Particularly is this true since the de- 

velopment of the jewelry trade bas brought with it not merely an increase of prices for 
things of great intrinsic and easily appreciable value, but also a greatly-increased de- 
rO nZe S mand for the higher and more artistic forms of decorative art. Such an establishment, 
for example, as that of Starr & Marcus, in John Strect, in this city, would have been 
an impossibility in New York twenty years ago. 

A jewelry shop in New York in the days of BonrantI (who remembers BoNFANTI! ?) 
meant very much what a jewelry shop to-day means in Chicago or in Philadelphia. It 
meant what some of the best known shops of this kind in Broadway to-day mean. It 
meant a front window blazing with monstrous inventions in silver, with gold watches, 


with diamond parures. It meant obese candlesticke, and plethoric teapots, and salvers 
like the shield of a Crusader. 


breastplates. 


PRESENTS, 


AND 


ORNAMENTS, 


It meant bracelets like manacles and brooches like 
It meant, in a word, vulgar expeuse and insolent extravagance—dis- 
play, cost, and the divinity of the commonplace. A jewelry shop such as Starr & 
Marcus conceive of is a very different thing. Like dear old Fosstn, Joaillier du Roi, 
in the Paris of 1847, Starr & Marcus keep their treasure “in earthen vessels.” They 
lock up their exquisite camevus, their gracious intaglios, their pearis of price, their dia- 
monds of faultless water, in great quiet cases of black walnut. Bred in the school of 
Dresden, under the influence of DineLinGEr’s miraculous art, and within the charmed 
circle of the Grune Gerrolbe, these jewelcrs are not jewelers only, but artists. Their 
cameos, the latest and purest works of BissINGER ; their gems, selected not for sizeor 
brute cost so much as for perfection of form and color and brilliancy; their plate 
planned less to startle the pocketnerve than to enchant the cultivated eye of their cus- 
tomers—these all bear witness to the faith of Srakr & Marcus in the real progress of 
American civilization. The Broadway shops belong in a measure to the past; to the 
tacile opulence of petroleum and shoddy, and the indiscriminate eagerness of a congre- 
gation of lucky gamblers for some shining symbol of their luck. Upon Jewels fash- 
ioned and bought and worn in the service of such a spirit let thé women’s leagues dis- 
charge all the thunders of their anathema. The era of nose rings and bangles deserves 
all their reprobation. But jewelry, as a branch of the fine arts. is quite another matter, 
Jewelry which deals with the tacita regna mineralium as women deal with the realms 
of Flora—making gold, and silver, and gems obey, like heliotropes and fuchias and 
spireus, the graceful fancy of men—is no longer a mere varlet of personal vanity. It is 
a sprite compelling the powers of the earth, like the powers of the air, to save the soul 
and the imagination. It is in this temper that Starr & Marcus understand the trade, 
To quarrel with the existence of such a trade, so understood, is to find fault with the 
inextinguishable instinct of the beautiful in the human heart. Far better and wiser is 
it, in our humble judgment, to submit one’s self to the logic of facts, and to endeavor, 
from a study of these exquisite and attractive results of the love of ornament in men 

to get at some philosophic comprehension of the part which the love of ornament must 


have been originally designed to play in the development of human civilization and 
human progiess.— Zhe World. 
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